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against whoever had grown too powerful within it for her, as has been } 
repeatedly seen...... The Charcb, therefure, not strong enough to occu- | 
py Italy, nor yet willing that any one else should occupy it, has been the | 
reason for its never coming uader oae head, but remaining subject to, 
many priaces and lords, trom whom have sprung such disunion and weak- 
ness as have reduced it to lie at the mercy, not only of powerfal barba- | 
rians, bat of whoever may chance to assault it. his we Italians have 
to thank the Chareh for, and noone else.” With this exception, the rival 
ers whieb, , Were everywhere engaged in unremitting con- 

t against each other, all steod on an equality as to title ; none had 
any traditional precedence, none had any prior claim to recommend 
them, but all derived their origin from the same source—the successful 
ambition of some unscrapulous individual—an origin which at once in- 
dicated and imposed the conditions of the ensuing struggle. A power 
sprang from disregard for principle and engaged ia deadly conflict with 
other powers of the same nature could only hope for prosperity by ren- 
dering these the victims of its own su og treachery. The destinies 
of Italy thas came to be so inextricably involved in the meshes of unscru- 

ambitions, wielding weapons forged by the most Godless cunning, 

the last chance of its salvation rested in the hope that one of the 

competing rivals might at last attain such a pitch of consummate adroit- 
ness, as should necessarily compel the subjection of the rest. 

It is just at this point that we encounter Machiavelli in his treatise of 
the Principe. It contains the meditations of an Italian statesman, specu- 
lating on the prospects and means fur princely government in his coun- 
try: at that time, and as such necessarily reflecting the hue of those outer 
objects on which they were directed, not from individual selection or 
sympathy, bat from the fact that they were the exclusive material for 
his speculations, And bere it mast be noticed that the term princely 
rule (principato)—certainly to the mind of Machiavelli, and generally to 
that of italy—aia not convey the definition of M hical in contrad 
tinction to Republican polity, but an idea analogous to the word tyraany 
among the Greeks, of personal usurpation in its essence connected with 
conduct ouuty unscrupulous, however possibly beneficent in its ap- 
_— his results, with convincing clearness, from Machiavelli’s 

tinction between princedom and kingdom in those Discourses on Livy — 
at once the greatest production of his reflection and that deliberate ex- 

jon of his political convictions erroneously sought for in the Prin- 
Macbiavelli’s excellence, by asingular fatality, turned against him 
as his evil genius. The unfaltering gleam shot by his lumiaous intel- 
lect into the innermost hiding-places of human craft, instead of enlight- 
ening, confounded ea People were so bewildered at the 
serene intensity of an illamination bringing into full light even those 
points hitherto carefully concealed from public view, t the impar- 
tiality of its illustration was construed into surpassing moral indifference. 
Had they, instead of remaining spellboand at Oy of the crystalline 
clearness of Machiavelli’s insight, rather applied its focus to their own 
eyes, they would have got to understand how objects viewed from it as- 
sumed the appearance under which he presented them. Still, it eannot 
be denied that when expounding the resources of craft in =e 
Mapbiavelli contemplated the possibility of their adoption. That 
standard of moral sensitiveness in such a miod was below perfection 
must be conceded, but that under the circumstances of time and place it 
must have partaken of inordinate depravity we deny. Machiavelli was 
inevitably affected by the vices of his age ; his sins were not the inven- 
tion of his individual inclination, but the heritage of his generation, no 
more to be escaped than he could escape being brought in daily contact 
with their effects. The difference between these two kinds of vices is 
pointedly put by Lord Macaulay, and will be gainsaid by no candid in- 
quirer. Doubtless, it would afford a fine theme for a schoolboy’s disser- 
tation on virtue had Machiavelli moodily withdrawn into ascetic seciu- 
sion, rather than pollute himself by participating in bis countrymen’s 
imperfect efforts ; but upright jadges will think more highly of a man 
who bas contracted his blemishes while actively exerting himself to pu- 
tify life's turbid stream than of the self-complacent sentimentalist w' 
shrinking from personal stain, contributes nothing to improve his age 
beyond languid aspirations of his immaculate longings. The physi- 
cians treating lunatics humours hallucinations. The instructor accom- 
modates truths to iafantine —— and the statesman dealiog 
with generations must either up his profession or else fashion its 
iances in accordance with circumstances. Now, Machiavelli con- 
in this respect no more than has been conceded by every man 
playing an efficient and honourable part in the world’s history, oaly he 
accompanied his action with more josight and less illusion than have 
pa ae the ie bahay bi an individual. Let his genius be indicted 
its insufferable pers ity by those who sbrink from looking into 
the depths of human wiles, but to make it a matter of accusation against 
Machiavelli that in maturing bis speculations he should have taken into 
chief account morals and tices which were most palpably in exist- 
ence, and would go on existing however vehemently he might assert the 
= trary, is to judge him not only by a false, but a positively absurd 


A political montebank like Rienzi will, indeed, be inspired by a 
frenzy of the kind, but no statesman can ever entertain such delusions, 




































































































































and Cecil's proceedings, yet no serious historian would think of denounc- 
ing them as reprobates, or of impugning the rectitude of their patriotic 
feelings. The reason is that their actions, though not to be justified in 
principle, fiod a sufficient palliation ia the general complexion of their 




















against others) Examples of such concessions to existing practice, taken 
from times nearer to our own, wil] better illustrate our meaning. Eog- 
land can boast to have attained the highest pitch of pablic morality as 
os attained by any nation, and foreign countries -_— admire the pub- 
spirited geueration of Pitt, Fox, Grenville, and Castlereagh. Yet 
this generation of high-minded gentlemea and patriots, under the insio- 
uating infection of a prevalent habit, did lend itself to practices tainted 
by positive corruption. Bribery is an offence in morals and in law, yet 
a spirit of emulation, closely allied with what is best ia public zeal, had 
introduced a reprehensible system of employing its profligate incentives. 
A measure of the greatest consequence to the welfare of the realm came 
to be at stake in the union between Ireland and England, when 
its success, imperil! by the virulence of a venal opposition, was mainly 
d by the ble exercise of bribery on the part of Government. 

Are the men who rendered themselves parties to this doubtless immoral 
device to be justly considered downright profligates? Are they to be 
held up as individuals dead to probity, and making a traffic of integrity, 
because in the hour of danger to their country their con- 
sented to turn to its benefit an existing vice? No public assembly has 
ever ranked higher for character than the British Parliament. at. 
ever may be the ineradicable frailties of human nature, the weight of 
opinion has there, at least, banished them within the pale of hid- 

den desires, venality never dares to flaunt its foul on the stage 
of Eaglish action, and even the laxest a of our day would re- 
coil from a mouey bribe if from no higher motive than the consciousness 
of its inevitably result, Yet, how many of these senators, when the 
is from Parliament to the husticrgs, can conscien- 

y declare that they never have connived at transactions partaking 
of corruption ; how many of them have not been actually convicted of 
direct participation in such tices? Still, these are men not a whit 
behind others in honourable 
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4 tion can be given for the un- 
alliance between such contradictory qualities than that human 
weakness, a victim to prevalent contagioo, fails into the lures of evil 
ape without becoming conscious of the whole guilt of its error? It 
self-evident how all absolute positions, however excellent in them- 
selves, are utterly i icable to the right estimate of human events ; 
indeed, why else such prominence be assigned to the inculcation 
of charity in the code of Christian instruction, bat that its application 
is for ever required to condone shortcomings.— 7b be concluded next week. 









































SPANISH HOTELS. 

I look out of my hotel window, in the Square of the Magdalen at Se- 
ville, and feel, in the fiery heat, that I have pat my bead in at a furnace 
door, so I = it back again behind the dim striped blue and red car- 
tain, that I am all day furling and drawing and tying down, to try and 
screen out my blinding enemy, the Spanish sun, that seems determined 
fe zodace me toa Late wile-eap of grey ach, just as I have done my 

gar. 

But quick out and in as my head went, it was long 
flying eye-shot down below in the corner of the square, at 
selled lemonade stand that, night and day, stares at the hotel 
I believe my eyes? why the name of the proprietor, 
=e ndly ey A yeilow letters, is—no? ! is 
= umbas io 
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city where the tower still exiete in which his In- 


No moralist would venture to assert the unsullied justice of Elizabeth’s | break 


times, and the consequent necessity for their adoption in self-defence | the 
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good to. see the great name even on a stall, and I feel that I 
am indeed not ia the modern of great words and little deeds ; but 
of the old Spain of great deeds and few words. I feel as one does, when 
one sees a boy mmm ey playing at marbles in Stratford-on-Avon ; or 
as when I first recognised the name of Quixote over a butcher’s shop in 
a back-street in Barcelona. On looking again, I found the great man’s 
descendant decidedly oily of face, and dirty of hand. As to discoverio, 
a new world, I do not think anything but my hat full of shillings wou! 
have induced the lazy loafing raseal to walk ten times up and down the 
gravelled square, benched round and treed round, with its little stone 
Magdalene weeping all day (like a water-hour-glass) into the fountain’s 
marble font. The stall of our friend Columbus was a wooden erection, 
painted red and green, and coarse yellow, with a pyramidal shelved 
stand of red bottles of syrups and orgeats ; above them a tinselled daub 
of the Virgin. It was pleasant to see the complacent idleness with 
which all day Columbus sat bebind the dirty tablecloth of his stall rab- 
bing his brass taps bright, or smearingly cleaning his glass tumblers. 
Now chatting lazily in bis shirt-sleeves with a thiraty muleteer, whose 
beasts are ladea with trailing panniers of white gesso for building, or 
coolly sitting down with two or three of our pink-jacketed waiters ; who, 
putting their heads together, read the Gazelle, and rail at Orgulloso Al- 
bion (proud Albion); being rank Afrancesados, ly smiling 
and wioking in my direction, to indicate that I am one of the hated race 
who so much hindered the expulsion of the French from Spain. The 
donkeys give a battle snort or practise their dreadful octaves down a 
distant street, as if chiding their lazy driver, and away he runs, with his 
short whip stuck in his greasy sash that before now has bound up kaife 
wounds and swabbed — stab holes—away, in the Triano, or poor 
quarter, where the green shining jars and cream-coloured pipkins, that 
Murillo liked to paint, are still made in such numbers, that front of 
the hovels near the bridge seems a perfect Pharaoh’s brick-kila. Now 
from the pathway ruos a mule-boy, and steals a hasty farthing’s-worth 
of strange straw-coloured drink. By-and-by a soldier drinks gravely a 
red glassful. O, Columbus! did thou discover a world, and yet left no 
copyright of it to thy trackling and degenerate kinsmen? umbus a 
water-seller, Quixote a butcher, Cervantes a tailor, and Chalderon keep- 
ing a brandy-shop. How are the mighty fallen? 
ut I only sketch Columbus, the water-seller, because he is just under 
my hotel window, and I want to describe my Seville hotel and some 
other such caravanserais, to show in what points they differ from the 
hotels of the country I gramble at, but allow no one else to. Say I am 
just here from unkaown seas. I came up the Guadalquivir (the Arab 
river) in the boat with the ~~: Eaglish engineer aboard, the 
grimy hot man, who came up, like Zamiel, from the great subterranean 
fires, and volunteered objection to the whole navigation of the muddy, 
flat-shored, extraordinary river. “There haint water i 
with,” said the suffering man, wiping his streaming forebead with the 
black oil rag he kept special points of the em Regs wd 
passengers again,’’ said the martyr and noble exile, “ they’d have blowed 
her up long ago, if it was not for me,” he added, and then dived below 
all fours. Then there was the dry, sour-faced waiter, 
by suddenly proclaiming himself an Eaglishman, 
shrugging aud smirking contemptuously to me at the Spaniards diniug 
in the cabic, and relieving his mind by swearing at them in English, 
passed through in that 


wires! wonderfal eeages day’ from 
hat w we ‘8 progress 

the cold, rey tog at daybreak—that pat the Kogiish engineer 
quite in spirits; he hating your blue sky—to the violence of » heat, that 
glared at us with desert intensity reflected from the sandbanks on the 
shore. On one bank-side of us stretched a forest of low, shelving, stone 
pines, green and tabular, under whose red shadowing wild boars were 
said to root and grant ; on the other, a barren plain, where the 
sometimes mocks the eye, aad where perennial fevers torture the 
naked herdsman. And now we pass some boys, sitting with their naked 
legs dangling over the low, chapped, ing ear’ aod 
hear them shout as we plough onward to Saint Lucar. Now we see a 
fellow driving horses round a ring trampling out wheat, and 


vage-looking men throwing up w in broad shoveifuls to the wianow- 
ing wind. Now the river splits and winds, so that the distant dim blue 
mountains seem now this side of ua, now that. There is always some ob- 


ject of interest ; now a group of Wouvermans- 
shore ; now a trusat fail ‘broken 


fly. coachman is in livery, and a tacks 
and shuts the door. We tear across the Rotten Row of Seville, j 
full of equipages parading siowly between young trees and lamps, down 

river-side i 
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tagger past us, 
dandy, gay and hee . in his high and demi-peaked war-saddle, rides 
by on a horse trapped with netted and tasselled housings. 

We get to the hotel, with its door ever open, its curtained windows, 
and smoking loungers. The landlord bows, rubs his bands, and reads 
the directicns on our tranks, under pretence of directing the pe ing 
porter—who could carry Primrose Hill on his head, if it only han- 
dies to it, and who now swioging off his charge—worries the cord-knots 
with his black teeth, smiles, and watches my purse. The landlord looks 
at a black square board, with figures painted on it, and cries out, siete, 
(seven) the number of my room. I give a look at the ball I am in, and 
approve the chirruping kisses the water drops giving each other, 
in the ceatral fountain, where the nosegays lie ready for the table d’héte 
dinner to-morrow. I observe the great maps that look like venous dis- 
sections framed, and give in my name for the police to the landlord ; 
who now sits like Rhadamanthus at his book at the small-side table in 
the hall. I look at the names of new arrivals written up at the hotel 
door, and at the lette® stuck up ready for stack-up people who are ex- 
pected. Amongst all the Dons and Quixotes, there is sure to be some 
stubborn upstart, who wrong with Murray, to going right 
y acpr, apne Some guides trom Gibraltar are hanging about the 
door y to plunge into incredible for the small sum of a 
look door to the t, find the window shut- 
table d’bote-room closed, to keep out the tor- 
out with craggy melons under 
perpetually in a cold sweat—looks de- 

of Sevillian papers, and a spoonful 
in some late visitor’s tumbler. I go up the 
my bed-room and sitting-room ; for, 


Fe 


broad marble stairs to 
in Spain, you cannot get 


want to dine, you must come to the table d’hdte at half-past five, 
Seighboure ead regular visitors come there as to on cating house 
= the day, not by the meal. The charge is 
wine, except you drink from the common 
the landlord’s chasse cousin (chase cousin), as the French wittily call 
wine they keep to drive away obtrusive poor relations. 
But let me sketch another hotel of a different type. I on ea bees 
on the guey ot Cais, aad om to Blanco’s hotel, which faces the 
sea, looks down on the fa; of the Alameda and those eternal 
fishers for mullet, who balance themselves like young crows on 
peor adee mo gt LT Sa ~~: 
carries grapes, matvhes, and a w a 
chief in the black eup-like sim of & pny 


ag gape a 
We drive past who are smoking 


luncheon, and trains of mules, ir head-stalls struo, 
rows of fox-glove flowers ; the 
some stone-cutters’ saw, and at last reach the 
the fish-market, where eels :wist and twine with a humilit: 
of the stew-pan hissing for its savoury victims ; where red mullets 
their flashes of scarlet and pearl seem in a conscious blush at their own 
exquisite flavour ; or, as a strolling poet near me mutters to a 
cassocked who rolls his eyes and whets his lips prophetic of the 
feast, “as if they were trying to turu themselves into cactus flowers.” 
There too are piles of a sort of smelt ; for, Cadiz is the fish paradise of 
the epicure, and even in the Romans’ time was the great emporium of 
salt for the far-reaching, many-palaced city. These look like whist 
counters wrought in silver. All shades of brightening pearl, sea agate, 
and cornelian are there on those stalls ; leaning against which, the fisher- 
men, with tucked-up sleeves, smoke and clatter, and do battle with far- 
sounding cursing shrieks, over difficult labyrinths of bargains. I 
my eyes on @ sea monster, perhaps a sturgeon ; for I could not recognise 
it by the Spanish name, Gomenache ; which measured four or five feet 
long, and lay like a young shark upon the wet stone slab of the 
captor’s stall. We pass some defiant turbulent water-sellers, with their 
jars balanced on a leather tray, fastened to the left shoulder, with their 
money boxes and cases for tumblers fastened in front of their aprons. 
We stroll past some brown masons, working with handkerchiefs trailed 
over the back of their head to keep the heat off the nape and 
spine ; where the sunbeam daggers are apt to Trains of mules, 
laden with the white sand or gesso, used for building, pass us tinkling, 
tinkling. We look into door-ways, and see beggar mea asleep, with the 
wet flattened stumps of cigarettes between their teeth, and the green.and 
dull red parings of prickly pears all around them, in their hermit shad 
jesta, after Thaok 


E 


nooks. their meal on the wild fruit. 
God, there is no better sort of sleep for the rich man. In sleep as in 


to begin | death we are all equal. 


Now we turn off sea-ward to the right, down a sort of court, and come 
to a porticoed barn they call a Custom House. We English passengers 
—the florid redundantly good-natured Yankee-Irish wine-merchant, the 
bagman all whiskers, with the red suffering face, the man who swears by 
Murray, and compares every place to Constan' where he has ne- 
ver been, and who dresses in a gamekeepery sort of way, which he thinks 
marks the veteran traveller—we are all there. grumbliog, puffiag, swear- 
ing, chafing, seeking comfort in and ia og ostentatiously 
our bunches of keys. A little army of Atlas porters, with red rope 
sashes around their waists, follow us, and condole and encourage us with 
timid looks of defiance cast towards the entrance-gate. Casas de Espafia ! 
Nothing is ready. The officer is not come ; he may be five minutes, or 
an she le & government officer net to he barsled ; be ls 
red mullet, or at mass, or out riding, or at his chocolate. Quien sabe 
Dios sabe! Who knows? In Spain, the only thing ever ready is un- 
readiness. Storm a ish fort at a dash, says Ford, and you will fiad 
the guns unloaded, and the gunners at their siesta. Over the door of the 


idleness : they 
never do to-day what 
mason, till, trying to 
room for the porters to pass, he let the plank he worked on fall, 
Ce ents © covey of Gs; Win, Rewore, With © Mele Lenediotien 

whitewash, 

At last, down the hot white lane, slowly strolls the officer, swinging his 


keys upon his brown -" +y He greets us with a solid 

and goes slowly to work. He cannot understand hurry, and goes no 
quicker, though a dozen portmanteaus, red and are opened 
round him, as if the owners were showing him sam) Some mariners 
re 9 ey ges their hands between under-coats, smile, 


project its green arches. I find my room one of a set of five, situated far 
away, not up the great ceatral stair-case, bat in a sort of distinct wing, 
got to through passages and up dark steps, all looking down on the 
great upstart banana that thursts its plumes almost to the roof. As I 
go up, I pass a sort of stalled lamber-room fall of dry white maize husks, 
and | think, with a nervous twinge, ly as it is close to my bed- 
room door, of a careless Dolores a spark into this gunpowder 
magazine. Everywhere about on the white-washed walls is a black, 
tangled rigging of loose bell-wires, going and coming no one knows 
where, for no room, after all, seems to have a bell; nor is there one at 
the entrance. I pass, too, a red-curtained room, where the hotel laun- 
dress and some girls are laughiag, sewing, and nursing brown babies, as 
yet innocent of garlic or cigars, guitar-playing or stabbing. My five 
rooms are some of them without windows, aad resemble condemned cells. 
The floors are matted, and the doors shat ouly by bolting. They are of 
the age of Wamba, and are plated with iron, as if a sort of siege of Sara- 
or war to the knifs had gone on atsome time or other there 
uring the old times. My door, too, bas a nun’s gridiron wicket, through 
which I shout for my boots or water fur shaving ; and, when I thus call 
steadily for twenty minutes, up comes a little dirty Jew man, in a white 
waistcoat and nauseous shirt—who has — heard me, but 
looked in by chance to tell me about the boats to Marseilles. He talks 
that peculiar negro-Eaglish common to Spaniards, as thus: “‘ Good morn- 
ing, sar! You want —» : for three Isabels? I bring you change, sar. 
You want Amontillado? I no got Amontillado; but wait, wait, I get 
‘oa very good wine from Xeres. How you like Cadiz, sar? How you 
ike beautiful bay? O, bay vary beautiful, sar! An Eoglish lord mar- 
uis say to me, ‘ { have seen all the bays as ever will be; but I never 
thal or will see a bay like your beautiful bay, Blanco.’ ” 

When I go down to dinner, and find my way to the table d’héte room, 
like Ulysses, af.er many wanderings, loo! down, as I at the hall, 
at a pretty Creole-looking girl playing at red-pipped with an infant 
Blanco, who keeps sweeping them all into his pinbefore, and roar! 
again with bysteric joy as Maraquita or Catarina pounces him up 
smothers him with lawghing kisses. I enter the doorless room, which 
Opens on an inner well-court, and find the company assembled in a long 

ank-looking ball leading to the kitchen which hisses at us as if we were 
acting an unsuccessful comed 

d hard pict of still life ; 


y. 
melons like green washing-basins, mashy figs, metallic-looking fish, and 
mitrors. 





The walls are hung with brigh 
pans shining like The Blanco servants are 
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gold was piled ; where his son sleeps 


his last sleep. It does one 
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behind a screen at the lower end of the ball, and Blanco—who is like 
Scott’s Black Dwarf—waits on us, rabbing his dirty hands and enterin; 

freely into conversation about buil-fights, mone; , trains, ro | 
chairs, sit a veteran 
and a lady, who i 


oa 

looking Spaniard ae weary bere penenngenan 
with a tooth-pick. A new arrival from Gibraltar hot aod uneasy, and 
with a dreadful consciousness of beiog a parvenu at a board where the 


oldest of us is only of two days , fires questions at me 
as to whether the wine is good, and if can be called a first-rate 

and is uented by the tip-tops: he gradually warms to narra- 
tion of his sufferings in the Bay of Bacay, garrison news of Gib, and de- 
tails of ministerial difficulties. He is on to inuendoes against the 
tooth-pick lady, bat is stopped by a cy of our chai: man, Mr. 


Rie Se ee condescend to talk to 
anyone but the two aod watches us with aa insolent-looking 
stare and a sullen reserve that rather heats m 





Chae Gaon the chin Secale 
of how soon the subile, climate 
energy, and reduces a man to the languid, 
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on other’s smiles and approba- 
tion, pines without the bows that he buys by bows. A sullen Vaya con 
Dios is the general salutation you receive in Spain, and thut is said as if 
it were a curse thrown at you, or analms given. There can be no polite- 
ness without a sense of equality. The proud man hates — looks 
on them only as rivals. Therefore the Englishman, if he is polite, is so 
on the pure traditional habit, or from feeling that he can assert his su- 
periority by it. If you are hi than he is in rank, he is polite to 
show you that he is your equal. There is very little taking off of hats in 
Spanish streets but to ladies, or the little velled-up grandees. 

At the Spanish hotel there is generally a touting commissionaire, a cry, 
sly, brown, small man, who goes errands, inquires about steam-boats, and 
shows you the way to intricate churches. e to the post for your 
letters, brings your boatman to reason, and helps the porters and flymen 
to fleece you. He leads you at night—past the flaming lights in the fry- 
ing-fish shops and past the stall of the cobbler, who works by the flame of | 
areal Roman lamp—to the theatre, or to the special café you wish to) 
visit for the sake of its burgess, military, or ecclesiastical character. He | 
waves his hand to you at parting, and gravely bows towards your re- 
ceding boat. Let him cheat you, and he is as faithfal a rascal as the 
world produces, and will let no other rogue approach your pre- 


sence. 

That was my Cadiz hotel and hotei staff; my Sevillian one I have al- 
ready sketched ; my Madrid experiences are not to be now written ; but 
my Malaga hotel was ofa far different kind. There, I had a great modern 
corner-house, large as a barracks, opening to the parade, with blue 
glimpses of the Mediterranean, down side streets, and a perpetual proces- 
sion of picturesque figures along the public walks. You entered a great 
green and gilt gate, and found a hall surrounded by offices. Here was 
the boots’ den : there the waiters’ assembly-room : and, on this side, the 
counting-house, which gave the place a judicial look. You ascended 
flights of stairs, winding round the centre ball, where the bath-rooms, 
Mined with blue a ewe ey were ; half-way up, with the visitors’ 
books where you looked to find the names of the odd people who had ex- 
cited your curiosity at a dinner the day before, and stared at your great 
discoveries. 


But the hotel at Algeziras was a place of much character, be- 
cause it had more of the dawdling, slovenly in and about it, and 
sailor-boys were always playing dominoes in the door-way. All day, 
opposite my window on the swelling beach, a man was fishing with no- 
thing on bat a broad-brimmed hat, and up to his waist in the waves that 
broke round him as round a lighthouse. Allday there, the boys dabbled 
about, palling at the wet ropes fringed with weeds; or half-stripped 
kept wading in for the sacks of millet that the zebec had brought 
rom Barbary, A man, of the classic name of Rousseau, kept the 
inn, which be calis a Casa de Pupillos, or lodging-house. 

There I sat, in a room hung round with rt ee watching in the 
dusk, the beautiful sight of the luminous surf irg in a line of barm- 
poderreg ot pdhgony bey mile of shore ; while away across the ba 
Gibraltar lifted up its dark mountainous back, aud answered the lights 
in our windows by a string of signal-lamps. I liked to see the periodi- 
cal scow! as the evening-gun shouted out across to us, “Take care!” 
“ Beware!’’ and then was silent. This hotel was a ram-sbackle place, 
chiefly remarkable for the claret Rousseau smuggled over from Bour- 
deaux, sending for it bottle by bottle from Gibraltar. 

The , the play-ground of 
staircase led to the dark 
dining-room that looked on the sea, and to whose balcony rose day 
and night, a buzz of gossiping custom-house officers, boatmen and 


Some of these were men who would be seized by the Rif pirates, and 
kept to draw the plough, like draught oxen. The Moors here, that over 
in Gibraltar were respectable, thriving merchants, potent on Change, 
they as red-handed m the sworn enemies of Christia- 
nity Spain ; robbers and heathen, whose shaven heads, if they could 
seize them on the high seas, they would lop off on the boat’s side ; and 
though far be it from me to revile men potent on Change and with an 
account at their bankers’, I do not think they were far wrong, barefooted, 
ignorant sailors though they were. 

My dinio, th its sitting-room opening out of it, was far away 
from my another , stumbling staircase, all 

led into a sitting-room, hot and stuffy, with a win- 
pepo Once in this bedroom, I was ly helpless. 
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The mosquitoes here were dreadful ; perpetually raising their little 
cavalry trumpets, sounding the charge on me, and leaving me in the 
morning red, sore, itching and swollen. I tried all sorts of ingenuities ; 

of my night and got Rosseaa to come 
and button the sleeves over my bands the last thing. I made a Desde- 
of myself, by covering my face with a blood-red silk handkerchief 


ig the candle alight in the stuffy inner 
room, I should drive the little wretches who dunned me for my blood, 
to a fiery , and their own destruction, NotI: they 
every . They were not going to leave a savoury 
man for an unsavoury candle. = kept singing wake-dirges round my 
mosquito-curtains ; and woe to me if in the hot struggles and turnings of 
the night, I thrust a naked foot through the white dusty-smelling net 
curtains into the cool sea air that careered through the room. They 
fastened on it in a clump, and set to digging, like so many Californian 
SS In the morning, I found it covered with red pustules, as if 
put my foot into a solid spotted fever thai some previous traveller 

had left till called for. 
Another horror of mine was the cock-roaches, that haunt every Spanish 
inn. I had seen them depicted by a morbid Spanish painter in a convent 
that Marillo has adorned in Seville, ranning about with hideous vivacity 





of cloth-of-gold tissue. I remembered their pawned-like feelers, their 
brown, shining, sharded bodies, their countless legs, their shrimpy, loose, 
black balls of eyes, that protraded with a sort of reptile malice. 

For three nights after they ran about in my dreams, I fancied myself 
devoting a iong and useful life to serunching day. A day or two of im- 
punity made me regard them as extinct animals, as gone with the dra- 
ty and the elephant-toad of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, at the 

rystal Palace. One night, alack, I entered hurriedly a lumber-room, 
where my boxes were condemsed to solitary confinement. As I entered 
the place, before the candle-flame bad quite righted iteelf, I had a gener- 
al impression of a scurry and of a cock-roach parliament. 
Some (inch and a half long) sli between the boards ; others, behind 
ragged flaps of the loathsome, di g, colourless paper, that 
was ng in a dirt leprosy off the walls; others, inquiring, yet timid, 
scuttled down chinks, then turned, like lightening, aud watched me, 
with their filthy, pointed, prawn heads, with a eagacity quite devilish. 
The quickness, size, eagerness, and sense of these vermin, sent me into 


- 


dirt and negligence of 

bring it with you, and very good 
Waiters with black dresscoats, white waistcoats, and clerical ties, you 
will not find. Spanish waiters are spare, brown men, in linen-jackets, 
not anxious to exert themselves, and not caring for your personal admir- 
ation, because they are made regular items in the bills. The landlord 
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and —~ the street ata rapid pace, who, after passing the window, began 
hurriedly 


y | quired, whether it resulted in his employing me or not. 


. | was only part of my client’s character to be out of the way, as a matter 


ANNALS OF THE UNDECIDED. 


I was sitting in my office, near the Stock-Exchange, rather late one 
afternoon, when, happening to look over the wire blind which covers the 
lower portion of the window, and conceals my clerk and myself from the 
public eye, my attention was drawn to the figure of a gentleman coming 


to ascend the steps in front of my street door, apparently with 
the intention of paying me a visit. Arrived at the top of the lof 
course lost sight of him, owing to the thickness of the wall of the ; 
but I could see, first, half of a very much splashed right boot, and then 
the same amount of a similarly decorated left one, being put through 
such a cleansing process as the invention of a scraper affords facilities 
for. Naturally, as a man of business, not wishing to be found looking 
pe of window, I went back to my desk, to be ready to receive my 
visitor. 

I waited some time, and then, as nobody appeared in the office, re- 
turned to my post of observation, just in time to catch another glimpse 
of the individual I had before noticed, who was now descending the steps 
as rapidly as he had come up them, and who, on arriving at the bottom, 
proceeded to set off down the street at a rapid pace. He had not gone 
fifteen yards, however, before he slackened bis rate of walking, and then, 
stopping altogether, seemed inclined to turn back. He stood for some 
little time, looking first up the street, and then down it, leaning upon an 
unfurled umbrella which was in his left hand, and smoothing bis chin 
with the finger and thumb of bis right, drawing it towards a point, as if 
he wished, by making that feature a little sharper, to give it somewhat 
more of character, which it certainly would have borne. After standing 
thus for a moment or two, and happening in one of bis eye ions to 


“If you please, mem, the time is gettin; and if the dinner is la 
will be no faalt of mine.” getting on, ner is late it 


“Very well, then, we'll have the veal cutlets.” 

With this the artist appeared satisfied, and d a somewhat 
hasty retreat, as if with a prophetic dread of being called back again. If 
she = a such fureboding, it certainly proved to be tolerably weil 





grou 

“ Stop, Jane,” said Mrs. Smallchange, as that functionary was about 

to close the door, “ stop! your master doesn’t like veal.” 
The artist remained at the door, holding it in her.hand, and wearing 
an expression of countenance which boded no It was a combina- 
tion of aggression and pronounced patience, with a dogged unsuggestive- 
ness. She was evidently expected to offer a little kindly advice as to 
what had better be done, and was equally evidently determined to do 
nothing of the kind. So she remained silent, holding the door, as I have 
said, in her hand, and looking up— people — look upwards when 
they intend to be offensively resigned—at the highest discernible bricks 
of the house on the opposite side of the street. 
“T’m sure I don’t know what we'd better have,” said poor Mrs. Small- 
change, in a tone that would have melted any breast but a cook’s. 

The artist slightly lowered her head, and, raising ber eyes at the same 
time, managing by these means to get a higher row of bricks within 
range. Having succeeded in this, her resignation and patience were a 
sight to behold. She also slightly creaked the door. 

“Well, I suppose,” said Mrs. Smallichange, desperately, “we must 
have a haricot of mutton.” 

It was a well-conceived and well-executed plan of insult on the part 
of our artist, that, when this order was given, she Gid not stir or alter 





catch me looking at him, he turned suddenly back, and apparently feel- 
ing himself now committed to a course, came very rapidly up the steps 
and into the office without any further delays. 

He was a thin, large-eyed, light-baired man, with a vacillating and 
uncertain-looking mouth, and a wandering eye. His loosely-tied neck- 
cloth displaying more of the mechanism of that part of the shirt which 
encircles the neck than is usually shown, and discovering a wonderful 
number of buttons, apparently placed in their present position with a 
view of meeting the exigencies of various forms of false collar. It was 
& muddy day, as has been already hinted, and one leg of his trowsers was 
turned up round the ancle, while the other remained in its normal con- 
dition, a prey to splashes. His coat collar was halfup and half down, 
and one of his thread gloves was off, while the other was partly drawn 
on, but not inclosing the thumb. 

was the person who, entering my office, remained standing close 
to the door of the room while he explained his business, and seeming very 
much inclined to take the first opportunity which might offer of running 
away as fast as his legs would carry him. 

“ He had called,” he said, “ to make some inquiries about an invest- 
ment, which he had been given to understand I had the disposal of,—not 
that he felt at all sure of adopting it. Perbaps, that being so, he ought 
not to bave come in,—and yet he thought he should like to know one or 
two particulars about the speculation. Perhaps, though, it would be 
a useless trouble,—yes, he really thought it was absurd to 
trou le me, he would call again when he had thought it over a little 
more. 


He was actually nearly out of the office before I could make him un- 
derstand that I should be most happy to give him the iuformation he re- 





Upon hearing this, my new acquaintance advanced so far towards do- 
mesticating himself in my office, as to go and place his umbrella in the 
umbrella stand, under the of that estate in Somersetshire which 
bangs against one of the walls of my room. Then, seeming to think that 
by this proceeding he was committing himself to a course of conduct 
which might have dangerous results, he turned back when be had got 
half across the room, and took possession of the umbrella again, before 
the little pool of water, which (as it had a short time before been raining 
very hard) ran from it freely, was any size at all. 

ne would have thought that he would have had enongh to occupy his 
hands with in keeping porsession of this useful implement, and a large 
and loosely-packed parcel, tied up in a newspaper, which he retained 


her positi It said so plainly, “ What’s the use of my attempting to 
go; you know you'll call me back again before the door is shut.” 

“ And yet I don’t know,” resumed Mrs. Smallchange, “ the worst of ha- 
ricot mutton is that it always gives me the heartburn. I think it’s ow- 
ing to the bits of turnip.” 

ere was an opportunity for any woman but a cook to have suggested, 
“ should she try a haricot without turnips.” Our artist was, however, 
far too much absorbed in the study of the habits of the sparrow (a speci- 
men of which tribe was now touching up bis feathers upon the sill of one 
of the upper windows of the opposite building) to put forward this or 
indeed any other elucidation of the difficulty. 

At length this view of the case seemed to present itself to the dis- 
tracted mind of Mrs. Smallchange, who thereupon proceeded to deliver 
herself as follows : 

“ Suppose we were to try a haricot without turnips, cook.” No an- 
swer from that functionary, with the exception of an offensively patient 
smile, So Mrs, Smalichange weat on, “ And yet I don’t know that that 
would be of any use, for I rather suspect that it’s the grease that makes 
it disagree with one.” 

This proved an unfortunate remark, and the change on the part of the 
chef de cuisine, who, from wearing an appearance of patience which 
gave her a false air of Griselda, suddenly appeared in the character of a 
much injured but little enduring and retortive Fury, was both remarka- 
ble—and to any one who had been less expectant of it than I was—in- 
structive. 

“ Grease,” with a short laugh, “ —well, it was the first time 
she’d ever heard of grease in her cooking—which Mr. Swallowfut, a true 
gentleman, at her very last place, he sent down word to say as never in 
his life bad he seen cooking free from grease like hers. And Mrs. Spare- 
rib, which grease and fat was good for her by the doctor’s orders, being 
in a fast decline, would bask her often, saying, ‘ Your dishes, Jane, is 
hall so free from fat that I shall never get no upon my bones with 

‘ou for cook I knows’—but what’s the use of talking to them as doesn’t 

now their own opinions, and much less how a dinner should come up. 
Why had she ever come among such people, with Mr. Swallowfat a beg- 
ging her to stay, and Mrs, Sparerib in strong hysterics when she left— 
she might have know’d that them as coulda’t keep a cook a month was 
not the masters or the missuses as she could live with—no.”’ 

“ There now,” said poor Mrs. Smallchange, as the infuriate artist made 
her exit at the conclusion of this remarkable speech, and ban the 
door behind her, “ that’s a specimen of how I’m served continuai 





under his arm, and yet he managed to find fingers enough wherewith to 
engage from time to time in a eharp struggle to drag certain scattered 
scraps of whisker towards the corner of his mouth, appearing to be wholly 
absorbed in his desire to chew these dainty morsels when he ought to have 
been listening to my account of the different advantages possessed by the 
investment which was the subject of his inquiries. 

A wild stare of the eyes into vacancy, it may commonly be remarked, 
is by no means a sign of fixity of attention, 
when it is accompanied in the listener by a bowing action of the head 
softly keeping time to all the periods of the narration which is going on. 
So, having noted these symptoms in my gentleman, I was the less sur- 
prieed when I found from his questions that my statement of particulars 
had been but imperfectly attended to, and that the major portion of them 
had to be gone over again. 

As soon as any advantage about the speculation was mentioned, this | 

ntleman, whose name was Smalichange, thought it would just do ; but 

irectly he had himself suggested some attraction which it wanted, 
and which it would have been very extraordinary if it had pos- 
sessed, he desponded, avd thought it would not. He brightened 
up amazingly, upon my mentioning that he could always sell again, and 
appeared to consider this a great point indeed, saying he thought that 
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had settled him about it. Bat, suddenly remembering that Mrs. Small- | the 


change ought to be consulted upon the subject, he appeared to become 
all unsettled again, and asked if he might suspend bis decision till her 
opinion had been obtained. 

As I assented to this, he seemed inclined to go off at once and see-her 
about it, and had actually almost effected a start, when it occurred to 
him to ask a question or two about the general state of the market. 
These being satisfactorily answered, he got a little way again towards 
the door, but returned immediately to inquire whether I didn’t think 
that perhaps, upon the whole, he bad better invest at once, without say- 
ing anything to Mrs. S. about it. Then, upon my replying to this extra- 
ordinary question that he must be a better jadge of that than I could be, 
he said, fe pe supposed he was; but really he did not know what to 
do. At last I offered to keep the refusal for him if be wished, till the 
next day ; upon which he seemed so happy at being able to put off the 
task of deciding till then, that I felt quite a load off my own mind at 
seeing him so much relieved. He only came back three times after that, 
—once to ask if he might leave his parcel in my office till he called the 
next day. Then, on my consenting to this, he returned to know whether 
I thought it would rain auy more, because if I was of opinion that it 
woulda p 4 would ask permission to leave his umbrella along with the 
parcel. ‘is, as I pronounced that I thought it was going to be fine, he 
proceeded to do, but came back again in a minute or two to fetch it, 
oe he was sorry to differ with me, but he thought I was mis- 

en about the weather, and that it would most certainly rain. With 
this he departed, though I saw him afterwards—through the glass-door— 
revolving upon the top of the steps in an agony of indec’ whether 
be should retarn again or no, and I think if it had not been time for the 
office to close he would never have got away at all. 

I have only to add to this description of my first interview with Mr. 
——-> an announcement of the fact that by an extraordinary co- 
incidence, Mrs. Smallchange turned out to be, on the whole, though quite 
unaware of the fact, rather more irresolute and incapable of seeing what 
was the right thing to do, than her husband. I became acquainted with 
this excellent lady through a circumstance highly characteristic of that 
unpunctuality which formed an important ingredient in her husband’é 
nature. 

Mr. Smalichange wrote to ask me to call upon him on the subject of 
the investment at a certain hour. Having made this appointment, it 


of course, at the time on which he had originally decided to receive me. 
The first person I saw, on entering the house, was Mrs. Smallchange. 

“ You have called about the investment, Mr. Kershaw?” said the lady. 
“ Mr. Smalichange has just ste out. The fact is, Se can’t quite make 
up his mind about anything. We are always rer 5 and always chang- 
ing servants—alwrys living in houses to let, with people ne ore 
them when we are at our meals, or Mr. Smallcbange shaving. Mr. S. 
never knows his own mind—never knows whetier be ought to do a thing 
or not till he’s done it, and then always finds he ought not. Five moves 
in two years! Eleven bousemaids in the same short time, and twenty- 
two cooks, and only one out of the number who could send up a dinner. 
—Well, Jane, what is it?” 

This was addressed to a lady, who, from a certain flushed irritability 
efenpith. dove ts tie tegreaian of being a member of the 
just alluded to, and who, entering the room at this moment, appeared to 
be waiting eagerly for an opportanity of cutting in, in the conversation. 

“If you please, mem,” said this person, “’ave you made up your mind 


it is generally less so still | in their 


profession | respond very 


” 
I expr amy empetiy 20 well cot conlaad ‘eed, if T heard 
of a good cook, to her without delay to Mre, Smalichange. That 
lady then, with a hap y versatility of mind which was one of the charac- 
teristics of her d on, veges to a entirely the unpleasant 
scene which had just taken place, and turned at once to something else. 
The investment that could not be settled, and the servants that could 
pet eM not the only domestic questions on which Mr. and 
Mrs. aby on a difficulty in deciding. They dad more room 
house they wanted ; and doubts had beset them, for montas 

past, as to the propriety of increasing their income, and their family 
circle, 9g pga in a lodger. Having shown myself so politely anx- 
ious to be of use in the matter of the cook, I was now applied to on 
the subject of this sted on oo 0 Anxiety to as fast as possi- 
ble from my unexpected position of family adviser, me to give my 
— poaltively: without an instant’s , in favour of letting 
the spare apartments in the house—to a single gentleman, of course. 
Profoundly impressed by the instantaneous character of my decision, Mre. 
Smalichange with me on tbe spot. -a— gentleman—yees, 
that would be very thing—she wondered she not thought of it 
before. And she was so enamoured with the idea, that the housemaid 
was sent to a neighbouring stationer’s, and before I was out of the house, 
a card, with an announcement of Furnished Apartments, was put up in 


w ° 
The ultimate results of this mame te it must be acknowledged, 
as remarkable as they were characteri: 

The single gentleman, to secure whom was the object of Mrs. Small- 
change’s eotition, as it is of all matrons who bave lodgings to let, 
turned up almost as soon as he was required, and proved a most unex- 
cepti and desirable specimen of his class. Punctual, middle aged, 
precise, and methodical in all his habits, and rigidly exact in his pay- 
ments, He might be a little irritable and fussy perhaps, at times, bat 
we all have our faults. Then—bless him—he had that wonderful advan- 

that he was not too much at home. His situation as clerk in the 

of a Canal Company involving a daily absence from home of eight 
hours’ duration, as the clock struck nine he left the house in the morn- 
ing, and at the moment when the hands pointed on the dial to five in the 
afternoon his knock—none of your latch-key lod this—was heard at 
the door, When it bas been further stated r. Plaffers, for that was 
his name, was short and comfortable in figure, and scrupulously neat in 
his attire, bmp a has been said in description of this model lodger. 

Now, it will doubtless be asked how it was that a person so precise and 
particular in his ways as this gentleman, was contented to remain in an 
establishment which one would be prepared to believe would be so ill 
conducted as that of our friend Mre. Smallchange. And this does at first 
sight appear a puzzling question, though the solution is in reality a 
simple one ed vy How is it that you, my young friend, who are now 
engaged in reading these annals of ded = 5 w is it, I ask, that 
you, who cannot stand long stories, go every evening and sit (an exam- 
ple of tful atten‘ion) listening to the ted narrations which 
emanate the lips of that outrageous old bore, Longyarn? Or you, 
sir, who are old enough to know better, and are so good a judge of music 
that you will not allow your dear sisters to sing in your preseace because 
they are not of the force of Madame Alboni, or Mademoiselle Piccolo- 
mini, how is it that you are content to spend night after night in raptures 
under the ay of the elder Miss Tympanum, who startles the 
echoes with an organ like that of a pea-hen, and a perception of tune 
such as might be found in the fur the incurably deaf? What is 
the reason of these things, I ask? Is it not because, in the first instance 
I bave mentioned, the aoe of Longyarn, who takes charge of the old 
boy’s household, has soft dark eyes and wavy hair, and a complexion like 
a rose, only prettier, and in the second, because the ——- Miss Tym- 
panum, Fanny by name, has been endowed by nature with a tight and 
baxom figure, and is as comely a little body, from the topmost hair on 
the crown of her head to the extreme tip of her Le er es me foot, 
as you will meet with between Berwick-upon-T weed and the Lizard Point 
in Cornwall? Is it not,in a word, because you are in love? 

Well, and Mr. Pluffers was in love—and with Miss Anna Small- 


Anna Smallchange, the eldest daughter of our undecided couple, was 
just eighteen, and certainly, as far as personal qualifications went, am- 
y justified the admiration which her elderly lover bestowed upon ber. 
inherited the family indecision, however, and with it a certain insou- 
ciance which, while it kept her perfectly bappy under any circumstancés 

in which she might be placed, and caused her to pa ery in everythin, 

that was propos d to her, rendered it extremely unlikely that she wou’ 
eatpatiy. we, Gs passion of Mr. Pluffers, or indeed of any 

other Mister that wore a . 

Mr. Plaffers was in love, then,—and it was because Mr. Pluffers was 
in love, that he endured as he did the trying eccentricities which ocea- 
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“No, Jane; I can’t speak to you just now.” 


sionally showed themselves in his landlady’s conduct. when, a3 
Tappen sometimes, Mre. Smallchange bad so engaged the servants 
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At this statement, the Rabbi 


though he stated that he bad 
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Let us hope for the Princess Clotilda a happier fate in her new home. 
She has her name through a French ancestress, the 
sister of Louis XVI., whom a writer of the last ce 
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Prince Napoleon, her Intended husband, has some 

sadition to the personal characteristics w' 

man. His mother was the Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg, who, in 

patooa'e ont, Was couipalied by ber fulker to musty’ Prince Tertese Bo: 
feet, was compe! marry erome 

youngest brother of the conqueror. The previous mar- 

8 chery was dissolved by civil decree, but 


ne, with open left German: 
even when she secehed Pentehoihics 


interest in 


Daparte, the 


There is more | 


tendencies of the Royal leaders of 










Rabbi asked him what he was guilty of while he lived, that he should 
have to go through such torments? to this be replied, “I have now been 
dead twenty years. I was a most wicked Jew, doing everything vile, 
except murder ; and, the moment I died, I was 
for ove hundred years, to collect sticks in a wood, to eet them on fire, 
and to be consumed as you have seen. This 
time have ; but, alas! eighty remai 
* Is there no help for you in the lower world?” The dead man answer- 
ed, “ Yes, I bave a son living at Andalusia, in 
Kodesh, I should be redeemed from my torments.” said the 
“why did not your son say Kodesh, according to the Jewish custom ;” 
and the reply was, “I was so dreadfully wicked that I did not deserve 
it, acting unkindly to my children, while I sinned against God.” 

promised to visit the son, and eset out on 
his journey forthwith. After travelling many leagues, he entered a syn- 
agogue, and, in the midst of the 


on, inquired about deceased 
por. and particularly concern 
ore 5 


ing the man who died twenty years be- 
bat the answer was, that he must not inquire, as tha 
very wicked, and his name should not be mentioned in the synagogue. 
He told, however, what he had witnessed ; and, at length, found out his 
son, who no sooner heard of his father’s condition than 
neglec y Kodesh, because bis father 
had acted most wickedly to himself, his family, and hisGod. The 
Rabbi intreated him to say Kodesh. That night he did so in the midst 
of the congregation; and, between eleven and twelve, the curtains 
of the Rabbi were drawn aside, and the dead man appeared, 
shining spot upon his body, and thus spoke : “See the utility of saying 
Kodesh ; the first my son uttered has delivered me from a year’s tor- 
ment, and every time he does so, I shall have a year less to suffer.” 

The son was very diligent ; and, when he bad said the Kodesh the 
eightieth time, the father appeared again to Rabbi Manasseh, asa shining 
light, all glory, and kissed him, and said, “ Go and tell the Jews at large 
the importance of saying prayers for a departed 
perfected, it will go into Paradise, and my sins 
more !” 


—> 
PRINCE NAPOLEON AND THE PRINCESS CLOTILDA. 


Another royal marriage is added to the political topics of the day. 
young girl, not five years old at the Revolution of 1848, is brought from 
school to be united to a prince of the new d 
the Revolution. Strange and often pi 
cesses. Even in talking of that event—so delicate and sacred and full 
of maidenly consideration for all other young girls of sixteen— 
we forget the young lady of sixteen in ber Sardinian 
one asks what she thinks of it; whether in 
thirty-eight she finds her heart in her choice, or 
ly leaves her country to find a home in that Paris which has sent into 
exile—even sometimes to the scaffold—so many Princesses from strange 
lands unhappily allied to its reigning families. One thinks sadly of the 

Dachess of Orleans, who entered turbulent Paris not very full of 
pon in her new life, and who left it to die in exile. We think of the 
Duchess of Montpensier whom Louis Philippe compassed heaven and 
earth to obtain for his son, and who in the coafusion of the 24th February 
walked out of the Tuileries quite alone, in her escaping jou 
satin shoe, and like one of the homeless 


ne pmee through the snow-cev 

What a plight for a rbon! but the young girl told her escort that she 
work-table at the Tuileries—where, un- 
er the good Queen Amelia the chit-chat was dull, and the inevitable 
scandal piously stupid—at least to the quicker ears of the Spanish In- 


asty which issued from 
is the destiny of Prin- 


had to walk half a mile in 
streets of a provincial town. 


it to sitting round the 


ot the present young Princess like 
bears” as they are—selling out with affright at the 
bella or Mary of English iife who may envy the éclat of 
may be at thinking that when she whispers “ yes” no 
of money change hands, and no holders of funds turn pale. For 
own sake, England will wish the 


for Paris, her tears 
er reception and residence at 
the Tuileries did not subdue her sorrow. She was, however, a dutiful 
wife, more than merely dutifui when the 

in 1814. She retired with ber husband to the 


sturdy antagonist of 


The is, through 
ter of Charles I., a descendant of the Stuarts, and in the new marriage 
the rival Eoglish royal families are indireotly united. 
in the personal relations and 
—- ae ay 4 
t quite logical enough to reg: 
re tly Eo, voghy reads the 
ou to car 
te of Potedam and Berlin. 


bardy may awaken 
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throne of France because he is the protector of Parliamentary institu- 
tions ; the Queen of Spain wears her crown with a Cortes by her side to 
distinguish ber from ber Carlist cousin ; the King of Portugal has a simi- 
lar claim ; the Savoy-Carignan dynasty is ated since Charles Al- 
bert with Italian liberty; Sweden has a Bernadotte family royal, 
because they are liberals ; Belgium. Greece, Holland, and we may add 
Prussia and Bavaria have kings distinguished from their predecessors 
and relatives because each is the crowned guardian of a Constitution ; 
and most illustrious of all our Guelphs are Parliamentary Sovereigns. 
This new plan makes the King what Cromwell was fittingly called ; 
Protector of the Commonweal Even in France this new marr 
prudently associates with a branch of the royal family, a Liberal Prince 
married to the daughter of a constitutional King, and suggests to the 
French people that even if they are resolved to have “ liberty” that new 
line of business may be conducted by one of the present firm. The great 
Napoleon said “ France should be raled by a hand of iron in a glove of 
velvet.” “Yes, but he often forgot to put on his gloves,” wittily re- 
torted Lord edowne. If we had a Napoleon—the present or his cou- 


sin—who with an Iron hand for street rows could “ put on his gloves” 
when shaking hands with bis Parliaments, we might find a solution of 


that rather puzzling problem rising up every eighteen years or so, Who 


shall rule France ? 


—_ 
PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

It may not be uninteresting at the present moment to give an outline 
of the life of Napoleon, now to be united to the Princess Clotilda of the 
house of Savoy. Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte was born on 
the 9th of September, 1822, at Trieste, and is the second son of the ex- 
king Jerome and of the Princess Frederick of ees 

He was residing at Rome with his grandmother Mdme. Letitia Bona- 
parte when the insurrection of the Romagna, in which two of his cousins 
were compromised, obliged him in 1831 to emigrate to Florence ; in 
1835 he left for Switzerland, remained for two years in a school at Ge- 
foe and in 1837 entered the military school of Louisbourg (Wurtem- 

rg). 

His education being completed (1840), he refused to bear arms for any 
country except France, the late Louis a allowed him to re- 
turn temporarily to France with bis father (1847.) 

On the - of the fall of the dynasty of July, Prince Napoleon has- 
tened to the Hotel de Ville (24th of Febraary), and two days after he 
wrote a letter, which has since been published, in which he offered his 
services to the Provisional Government, declaring that the “duty of all 
good citizens was to rally round the Republic.” He united himself in a 
more explicit manner to the republican principle in his profession of 
faith to the electors of Corsica, as candidate for the Assembly. Being 
elected by 39,229 votes, he at first sided in the Constituent Assembly 
with the Moderate Republicans, and generally voted with the Right for 
the proportional tax, two Chambers, the institution of the Presidency, the 
Italian expedition, the proposition for the maintenance of capital panish- 
ment, &c., and voted with the minority against the banishment of the 
Orleans family. 

On the 10th of February, 1849, he was appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Madrid, but was recalled a short time after for having quitted 
his post without authorisation, and was replaced by M. de Bourgoing. 
This act of severity made him a stronger partisan in the democratic op- 
position, and during the sitting of the Legislative Assembly, where he 
still represented Corsica, he sat on the benches of the Left, and earpertet 
several of their tions until'the year 1851. At that period he more 
frequently abs from joining in the stormy discussions which took 


place at the close of the Assembly, and soon after the coup d’eat with- 
drew into private life. This retirement, however, was not of long du- 


ration. 
,_ At the end of the year 1852, at the restoration of the 


Empire, Prince 
Pp was ly called forward as an hereditary 4 dant 
(18th Dec.), and in virtue of the Senatas Consultum of the 23d, he as- 








sumed the title of French Prince and had by right a place in the Senate 
and in the Council of State. At the same period he received the insignia 
of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and, although he had not yet 
served in the army, the rank of General of Division. 


When war was declared aguinst Russia, he requested permission to 


share the perils of the army. He embarked at Marseilles on the 10th 

April, and commanded a division of infuntry of reserve at the battles of 

Alma and yey Pane = ul Setier aad his ue 

and a 80 pu tion pamphlet prio at Brusse! 

and ane Anya free an opinion of the plan of campaign adopted in 
Crimea, 


caused him to be recalled to France, where a mission more 


of | 2 conformity with his enlightened tastes awaited him. 


Being named President of the Imperial Commission of the Universal 


Exhibi of 1855, he fulfilled this post with an active zeal and a firm 
will, which were duly appreciated by the foreign juries and all the exhib- 
itors. This will be best seen by the perusal of a book written on the sub- 
ject, bearing the title of “ Visites du Prince Napoleon a |’Exposition 
Universelle, 


Since the birth of a direct heir to the Imperial Crown, he has remained 


more aloof from public affairs. In 1867 he undertook a voyage of 


d in the North Seas, an account of which was by M. 
Charles Edmond, entitled Voyages dans les Mers du Nord a bord de la 
Corvette la Reine Hortense. 


Prince Nepoleon has lately been placed at the head of the newly- 


formed M for Algeria and the Colonies (24th of June, 1858.) He 

is now dedicating bis attention to the material welfare of the colonyy Ita 

agricultare, its railways, its industrial interests, are all under considera- 

to| tion ; and there is every reason to believe that Algeria will lose the 
military ebaracter 

wealth to the French nation. 


of its colonisation, and become a source of great 


——_ 
MR. BRIGHT’S REFORM BILL. 
On Monday the 17th ult., Mr. Bright attended a great meeting at Brad- 


ford, and there amy mea ol schemes of Reform in a characteristic 
speech, from which we glean 


is 
the following outline of his plan. 
The voting would be by ballot. As to the distribution of seats, Mr, 


& 

Bright said : “ The Bill of 1832 laid its band upon 56 boroughs, and to- 

tally extinguished them ; these boroughs 

It laid its band on 39 other boroughs, some of which you would not have 

found if you bad travelled through the country to look for them (a —— 

Lt laid its hand on 30 other boroughs, acd took one member from each of 

them, and it gained two members by the union of three or four boroughs. 

Altogether it obtained 148 seata. Now, I to proceed on the same 

pr ple as the Bill of 1832, bat to travel a little mare 3 ret I hope and 
wishes of the 


returned 111 or 112 members. 


jeve, not more than is uired by the necessities 


y 
country. By the Reform Bill of 1832 every borough with « population 
ander 2000 was utterly extinguished ; while every prema wan & popa- 
lation under 4000 lost one member where it had previously returned 
eayon bam, 416 ot pom, 18 Wen prapened to entaguicn ol Ceroeehs 
as now, not para, it was to ex 
Thane pepaitien was under 5000, and to take one member from all those 


whose population was under 10,000, I to disfranchise all bo- 


roughs under 8000 inhabitants, This will give us 87 seats to diepore of. 


to populations of 16,000, and to say that all 


Then to on boroughs 
having on ten that number should henceforth bave only one mouter. 


This will yield 34 seats to be added to the other 87, and if we add four 
more seats for the two corrupt boroughs of St. Alban’s and Sudbu 
which were some years »go ised, we shall have a grand resalt 
as far as Eogland and Wales alone are concerned, of | a 


rteen which have 
two members, Not wishing to make any more change than appears to 


be necearary, I propose to have this class of boroughs precisely as they 
are. 


“T begin, then, at the limit of 25,000 inbabitants, and I give to every 
borough having above that amount of population, and now sending on! 
one member, an additional seat, until | come up to populations of 54, 
There are sixteen boroughs populations between 25,000 and 
54,000, and returning one member each Loe sre Gateshead, Wulsall, 
Monmoath, Chatham, South Shields, R nemouth, and North 


Shields, Asbton-under-Lyne, Huddersfield, Leith, Bary, Cheltenham, | the 


Greenock, Dudley, Swansea, and Paisley. Now, under my all these 
pleces would retarc two members, we 


wh. IS LS ulation of 54,000 I take a step upwards, and | nom 


proceed with boroughs that should henceforth return three 


members, and are these :—Bath, Nottingham, Leicester, Bolton, 


return t. 
“Ww to four Seecaee we be included in that 
tia, bas elle ab ponent coon einai iz., Merthyr Tydvil, 








— = eg ne marr a ne —— 
in Wales ; Salford, in Lancashire ; and the city of Aberdeen and the 
town of Dandee, in Scotland. You will cuanto I ought to explain 
this first—that in framing this scheme I have known nothing of the river 
ee —" —— ee te ve I wish to treat Scotland 

precisely on same principles, in every respect, as I would 
treat England and Wales. These boroughs which I bave just named 
bring me up from 54,000 to 135,000. All these calculations are based 
on the census of 1851. Beginning at 135,000, and going up to double 
that namber, which is 270,000, I Propose that nine boroughs sball here- 
after return four members. They are :—Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Sorth- 


lage | wark, Birmingham, Westminster, Lambeth, and the Tower Hamlets, 


which I propose to divide, its population being so enormous, into ¢ 
complete boroughs—to each of which four members shall be given, i 

“ Then I come to a very select, but very large and most important 
list—a list which comprises but five cities or boroughs, but of the very 
largest in the kingdom, and entitled, as I am sure you will see, to exer- 
cise a very powerful influence upon the Government of the country. 
They are the boroughs of Manchester, Finsbury, Marylebone, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, having a population at the last census of more than 316,- 
000, and now, doubtless of 400,000. I propose to give to each of these 
five boroughs six members of Parliament.” 

“‘ Well, then, there comes the question of the new boronghs. I donot 
consider this list to be absolutely complete, but there will be no difficulty 
in adding to this list three, or four, or half-a-dozen others, if a good case 
can be made out for them. Changes of that nature were made in the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. Of these boroughs five are to have 
one member each—Gravesend, Leamington, Staleybridge, Burnley, and 
Birkenhead. Then there are two parishes which Lord E Russell in 1854 
ue to unite and make one borough—Chelsea and Kensington, in 

est London. Their population is so large and 80 rapidly increasing that 
I think they ought to be two boroughs, and that the ought to have two 
members each. These few boroughs, therefore, will absorb nine mem- 
bers. I have mentioned several of the Scotch burghs which are to have 
additional members, but there are four others which may be considered 
new boroughs. You are probably aware that in Scotland the plan of 
grouping boroughs has always, so far as I know, been practised. From 
the Stirlingshire group I select the boroughs of Danfermline and Inver- 
keithing to return one member ; Hamilton, Lanark, and Liolithgow are 
to be taken from the Falkirk burghs, and given one member ; Dumbar 
ton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen are to be taken from the 
Kilmarnock burghs, and to bave one member; and the towns of Ar 
broath and Brechio are to be taken from the Montro’e burghs, and to re- 
turn one member,” 

“ As regards the counties of England, I to give to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire four additional members—I am assuming South 
Lancashire divided—to the North Riding of Yorkshire one, to North Lan- 
casbire one, to South Devon one, and one to each of the following :—The 
West Kent, South Stafford, West Cornwall, North Essex, South Essex, 
West Norfolk, East Somerset, West Somerset, and that a of Lin- 
colnshire which is known by the name of the Ports of Lindsay. Now, 
these have been selected on account of ae population, and be- 
cause within them there has grown up not only a large ulation, but 
very large interests that are not exclusively connected with the land, 
and therefore I think they have a right to some extension to the num- 
bers of ~—we in any re-arrangement of any representation that may 


take 
« The boroughs in Ireland are much less than the boroughs of Ha, 
land. They have nine boroughs whose a’ number of chester ts 
only 1,573; they bave one whose number of tors, I believe, is only 
about 84 or 85. I have pro that nine of these boroughs, begiani 

with Porterlington and ending with Bandon, should be disf y 
and six of their members distributed in this way—two to the city of Dab- 
lin, and one each to the towns of Belfast and Kilkenny and the cities of 


Limerick and Cork. Then, looking at the vast tion of many of 
the Irish counties, I to give from the boroughs of Bogland five 
new members, which added to the three saved from these disfranchised 


will give one additional member each to six of the principal 
Irish counties (Wexford, Limerick, Antrim, Tyrone, Downe, Tipperary), 
ian tae So Re conaty of Cork, which ang be termed the ¥ of 
re 
“TI propose to give to Manckester and Liverpool 6 members each—12 
members to the two. What do they pay annually to the Government in 
income-tax in Schedules A and B, towards the property and house taxes, 
the assessed taxes, and Jand-tax? They in the year 1857 £897,000, 
and all the boroughs that I have to disfranchise under £8000. 
The constituencies that now bave 87 members, what did | 
pay in that year? They paid £221,000. The constituencies with 
pany a ares ; oy: Sepang 4 — now and in 
me—but with :2, as ve proposed to arrange it—paid £897,000, 
or more than four times as much. Again, compare Manchester and Li- 
bs pa with the Schedule B as I propose to leave it, being 69 boroughs 
still returning 69 members. Those 69 members’ constituents only paid 
£386,000 in 1857, and if I added to the 69 members from 69 
boroughs the fifty-five members from other forty-one boroughs— 
that is, taking all boroughs under 25.000 population—the whole of 
it is only £857,000 of taxes, against £897,000 paid by Liverpool and 
Manchester. I am not afraid, then, that any one who looks into these 
schedules will charge me with giving undue influence to the population 
or to the property of your great towns and cities ; if any man tells you 
that this will do mischief, or that it is wrong or unfair at heart, he is 
not fora representative system at all, or he does not in the ‘east com- 
prehend it.’ 


— 


QUIZZING ; WELL DESERVED AND WELL APPLIED, 


If an American writing on English matters should state that the reli- 
ion of the reigning family was Catholic, or that the House of 
(ate was chou’ popular vote once in ten years, there is scarcely a 
pm ye A our land that would not detect the blunder ; and the para- 
ph, being laughed over, would take its pluce among the curiosi- 
flee of literature. Yet statements as grossly absurd —— this coun- 
try are constantly appearing in standard publications London 
press, where they create no surprise, and where ” ars not even deteo- 
ted. The latest curiosity in this way we find in a dignified semi-official 
work on the “ Administration and Organisation of the British Army, by 
Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, Assistant Commissary-General,” 
blished in December last by the pores poy ay favourab y noticed in 
glish journals. The work is inscribed to Panmure, oe 


writer (on page 164) has of a regulation (which he confesvers is of 
recent date) providing in the army chaplains of different religious deno- 
minations. He then says— 

In this Raghant stands cheno, ond oot 9 aeie carte to the rest of 
the world. Tn no oe ee ee wants of 
its soldiers except according to the faith, 

Then follows this remarkable note: 

army the United States, though © te pings composed of Irish 
san Cotes, no jooviten eedheves made by te for the religious 
instruction of the members of that church serving as soldiers, This may not be 
owing to any feeling of intolerance, though the American it is not free 
Sed fap cates ay tet ts ee 
cha y in any 
tish Minister See 


divine 
Sor the of their 


m General 
to a fow questions like these—" Have ever read the Con:titution of 
the United States? When was the enacted which probibits the 
celebration of the Church of England service? What is the established 
in the States? Will you be so good as to give the name of the 
British Minister, or of the consuls who were formally refused permission 
to have divine worship according to their own forms in their private 
houses? Have you not noticed in tho history of the Mexican War, 
in accounts of the late Utah Cy nena that must bave reached you, the 
chaplains of different the American 


army? Are you not aware that nine tenths of the laine in the Ame- 
rican navy, and a large Seerlty ef those in the army, are ministers of 

regards tbe Church of as its ‘mo- 
rally cbowee’ bea boca made the subject of meu vomplaint by other de 
coal "y i ge ek of the Onarch of Eogland 


g 
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heow, perished of exposure and want, resulting from inefficiency and 
stupidity ia your department. Will you favour us with your ideas on 
the subject of routine and red tape ?” (The witness objects to this question 


as irrelevant, and retires. ‘ 
Massey's “ History of England during the reign of George the Third, 
a work that bas —— appeared in England, and extensively quoted 
in the British journals, has many errors about affairs in America. Mr. 
Josiah Quincy is spoken of as a member of the first Congress. Mr. Quin- 


cy died in 1775, and was never a member of Congress, Charles River, 





February 12 








American continent. Vancouver’s Island has melted from them like the 
shadow we predicted. For rm | at that shadow, they are now 
losing the substance of which they previously so long held posses- 
sion. Abd as the disaster foreshadowed by our reference to the fate of 
the Red King—have not the rulers of the Company at length found 
themselves brought face to face with a “ Parliamentary Sir Walter Tyr- 
rell,” in the creator of British Columbia? As as we do confidently hope, 
Sir Edward Lytton will yet prove himself to be the regenerator of the 
whole of the vast sweep of our British North American possessions,— 
une 


near Boston, is called the “ Si. Charles,” and the battles of Lexington London 8 


and Buoker Hill are narrated under date of 1774! These errors, how- 
ever are not of quite so grave a character as that of a British Historian 
of a former age, who asserts that the Americans scalped the English who 
fell in the Battle of Banker Hill! 

While confessing to have derived much amusement, not to say instruc- 
tion, from the Mrs. Trollopee, the Capt. Halls, the Col. Hamiltons, and 
other ladies and gentlemen, civil, uncivil and military, who have ho- 
noured this country with their presence and veracious narratives, we 
have till now felt inclined to give the palm to Padre Raffaele Capobi- 
anco, the worthy chaplain of a Neapolitan frigate, who visited this coun- 
wy in 1845, and published bis narrative on his return to Naples. Of this 
city he wrote as follows : 


Boston is a city fortified by nature and by art. It rises upon three most 
t hills, neat which is Bankerhill, aaen tee summit of which towers the 
monument named Bankerhill, erected to commemorate the victory 
by the Americans over the English in 1776. It was commenced by the 

ineer O'Donnel! Webiter in 1827, under the presidency of the celebrated 
tte, and finished in 1843. 


If any reader imagines that the above quotation is not an accurate 
translation of the worthy Padre’s Italian, we refer him for the original, 
and a notice of the book, to the North American Review, vol. 66, page 245. 
Oar commissary friend is in a fair way to eclipse the Neapolitan chap- 
lain ; and if he will but escape from the active duties of his military po- 
sition, visit this country, and write a book of travels, there is no emi- 
nence in this department of literature that he may not aspire to.— Boston 
Bvening Transcript. 





—_——S 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company have found an undiscriminating champion 
and eulogist in one of the contributors to the current number of the Ea- 
inburgh. Several years back, when criticising the writings of the late 
reverend author of “ Woman,” “Satan,” and the “ Omnipresence,” 
Lord (then Mr). a the last mentioned effusion asa 
specimen of what might be aptiy termed “ the Turkey carpet style of 

try.” Speaking of the political plea here adv in behalf of the 

ur traders of North America, we might define it no less aptly, we con- 
ceive, as a sample of the true Kidderminster — of argument. The key 
in which the whole strain of this argument is pitched is anquestionably— 
It is penned by an adept in that peculiar line of advocacy ex- 
nrg by familiar axiom inculcating the advice that, if a counsel be 
any doubt as to the precise course to be pursued, he should at once 
resolutely begin by abusing the opposing attorney. Al , the con- 
struction of this particalar “ article” in the Whig quarterly bears a very 
striking similitude to that often expressing “ the very age and body of 
the Times ”—and characterising the “ form and pressure’ of certain of 
the political lucubrations in the chief among our morning contempora- 
ries. For example—as a direct indication in point—the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer sets out, as his alter nos elsewhere, with an affectation of dealing 
only in the most unimpassioned generalities, The very articles which, 
before its close, rises from the first sad monotone of despondency 
to a wild shrick of despair as to the probable fate of the Hudson Bay 





Company, begins—how upon earth does the reader suppose it begins? | —— 
It begins as Plutarch’s bi phies end—with a contrast and a compari- 
son—a lel and an antithesis. But such a contrast, such a compari- 


son! The Reviewer sets forth in his argument with a recognition of 
what he is pleased to regard as the extraordiaary resemblance discerni- 
ble between North Asia and North America! A resemblance in reality 
about as wonderful in its way as there might be found between any two 
men as dissimilar as possible, save in their being wen A free from any- 
thing like actual Mogg the likeness consisting entirely in the as- 
tounding circumstance their both possessing The usual number of 
limbs and features—seeing with their eyes, hearing with their ears, 
walking upon their feet, aud so forth. Having exhausted a really senile 
wonder upon the astonishing facts—that North Asia and North America 
alike consist of land, alike are washed on eith-r side by the waters of the 
ocean, alike possess mountains and rivers, together with other geo- 
graphical peculiarities no less calculated to excite our surprise and ad- 
jon—as, for instance, that truly amazing circumstance, that, as 
each extends northwards beyond the boundary line of the arctic circle, so 
each, in the most incomprehensible way imaginable, enters the regions 
of eternal ice, where the cold stands at ever so many degrees below zero 
of Fabrenbeit—the latent advocate wriggles at last, snakewise, from under 
all these blooming flowers of rhetoric ; is discovered at length, with u 
lifted crest, in his true character—hissing, dead)y, poisonous! A sing 
sweep, however, of the trenchant brand of Truth and that formidable 
“ head—and front of its offending,” might be lopped off as readily as the 
bloom of a thistle at the switch of a rattan. 
The whole of this elaborated argument of the Edinburgh Reviewer, in- 
deed, carries with it its own refutation. The writer acknowledges, at 
the very outset, that the Hudson’s Bay Territory—his theme—is, to my A 
the very least of it, jeopardised. According to his own showing, there 
no rational hope left of the retention of power by its present rulers. 
“ Canada,”’ he observed (p. 123), “ is pressing tow them an the south- 
east frontier—the United States are approaching them on the south from 
Minnesota ; while the recent discoveries on the Fraser and Thompson 
rivers have emptied half California ioto a region unknown and untrodden, 
till within the pope ny two, by any except a few tribes of Indians 
and the servants of the Hudson's Bay Company.” Yet it is this moribund 
company, now confessed)y in the midst of its death agonies, that the Re- 
viewer would see rehabilitated as the heart and soul, and head (a very 
caput mortuum) of our North American governments. And by a singular 
distortion of the straight and obvious rule of justice—deflected by the 
current of the writer's prejudice, as a rod when steeped in water—the 
very statesman who has had the courage and the genius, in the midst of 
all these anomalies, and at this supreme moment of emergency, to under- 
take the solution of the complicated problem of our North American 
difficulties, is, for so doing, rendered the object of the bitterest repreben- 
sion, and of the most malevolent misrepresentation. There is, happily, 
in all this one obviously satisfactory consideration ; namely, the agreea- 
ble and encouraging reflection, that while the Whig apologist and cham- 
pion of the Hudson’s Bay Company is spitefully, but, at the same time, 


ere the inevitable Destroyer of that long effete 
death-blow has already been stricken, the doom of the 
Company has already been pronounced. 
As many as ten years ago we trote in the column of this journal, on the 
26th of June, 1849, in reference to the then recent acquisition of Quadra 
how camel for the period of that very decade which has since 
n elapsed— 
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inevitably tend, at least, to undermine the whole superstruc 
in North America.” . > _ 


What we thus wrote on Tuesday, the 26th of June, 1849, we no’ 
tinetly reiterate on Friday, the 2ist of January, 1859. And we 
every syllable we penned more than ten years ago, has not, in the inter- 
val that bas since elapsed, been in every particular justitied ? The odium. 
long ago inspired, in this , by the Hudson's Bay Company, has 


- 


present as to their 





MR. G. VANDENHOFF’S READING. 
Paz SUNDAY—" THE SCRIPTURES AND SACRED POETRY.”—SUNDAY EVEN- 
ing, 13th inst., 73¢ o'clock. 
LYRIQUE HALL, 765 Broadway, West Side, below 9h Street. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY. 
The Most t Place of Amusement in the City. 
7 ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, being sustained by & 


STRONG STAR COMPANY. 


essrs. Messrs. J. 8. BROWN 
¥ BT SOULDOOK SEFFERSON 


SOTHERN. WALCOT 
BURNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAKE, Miss SARA STEVENS, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madlle. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 


ADMISSION—Pifty and Twenty-five Cents. 








ON EXHIBITION, 


GIGNOUZ’S GREAT MOONLIGHT 
OF NIAGARA FALLS, 
(BELONGING TO MR. BELMONT.) 
DMISSION CENTS, FOR TUE BENEFIT OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
A and cal’ iigepia™ Under the Vote (£3 Letay Mra. 4 D. Field, Mrs. 
Cooper, ‘alden ‘rs. Constant, &c., &e , &c. 
- y — - GOUPILS Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. 


THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 
No. 363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
CORNER OF FRANKLIN STREET. 
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Peace or War! 

The contents of the Liverpool mail of the 22d ult. have not, after all, 
enabled the public here to come to any definite conclusion as to the 
chances of that war in Europe, whereof all the world is talking. And by 
the “ public” we do not mean the newspapers ; for not a few of these— 
excellently posted, we must own, in the minutie of European politics 
and diplomacy—are prone to jump to conclusions whereunto the less 
confident cannot follow them. These will almost tell you the day when 
the Alps are to be crossed by the Freach army, and the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian frontier by the united Sardinians and French. These talk fluently 
of the diminished prestige of Great Britain, and of Louis Napoleon being 
the undoubted master of the situation—just as though the United Kingdom 
had not astonished the world by her undiminished spirit and resources at 
the close of the Russian war, and by her later Indian campaigns, 
and as though the present occupant of the throne of France were 
entirely unembarrassed as to his course of action, his policy, his perma- 
nence of rule. One of the ablest of our neighbours, indeed, is so far 
habituated to viewing every event and contingency through public 

pectacles, so imposed upon by the grandeur of actual Imperialism, that 
it declares Louis Napoleon’s dynasty to be more “ popular at home and 
formidable abroad’’ than that of any other monarch or government since 
that of Richelieu, not even making exception in favour of the first Napo- 
leon! This is pushing opinions to extremes with a vengeance ; indeed, 
to such extent, that contradiction and confutation are unlike unneces- 
sary. As for Great Britain, we are glad to think that, aside from her 
obligations as a party to the Congresses of 1815 and 1856, she may hold 
aloof from the threatened clash if it be pushed to hostile collision. Pub- 
lic opinion has been clearly expressed to that end ; and when fully ex- 
pressed, we all know that it is paramount. 

But what of the news? There is enough of it in quantity, if the quality 
be not decisive. Frankly then, the item in it that seems to us “ import- 
ant, if true,” is a little one that has not excited so much notice bere as 
we think it deserves. We mean the rumour, confidently reiterated, that 
the Pope has caused his Nuncio to announce in Paris that if a single gun 
be fired in Lombardy, he shall himself take refuge at Vienna. The in- 
tention, nay, the suggestion may not be very princely or dignified 
for a Sovereign who exercises temporal as well as religious power ; but 
it strikes us as one eminently calculated to perplex the lord of the Tuile- 
ries. How would such a step, if taken, carry over the sympathies of all 
good Catholics to the Austrians!—For the rest, one London paper has 
announced the death of the King of Naples, the report, however, not ob- 
taining general credence. Be it true or false, the settlement of existing 
difficulties, and the prospects of Europe as regards war or peace, lie be- 
yond the control or influence of any petty Prince ; though we take the 





wi opportunity of stating that our surmise of last week proves to be 


correct, and that the Neapolitan decree for the release of a large 
batch of political prisoners, including Poerio, was dated four days 
earlier than the presentation of the verbal New Years gift to Eu- 
rope, by the Emperor of the French, which has caused so much 
trouble in men’s hearts avd pockets.—A Treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, is said to have been concluded between France and Sardinia ; 
by way of appendix, we presume, to the matrimonial alliance between 
the ancient bouse of Savoy and the parvenu house of Bonaparte—which 
is about to be consummated. Ramour—every thing is ramoured and very 
little known in these days—says that Victor Emmanuel did not clateh 
at the honour when proffered him. Well might he hesitate ; for although 
we would not speculate on the chances of happiness which his daughter, 
not yet sixteen years of age, may rua in taking to herself so erratic a 
bridegroom, who is more than double her own age, we cannot perceive 
how the popular constitutional Sovereign is to profit by such close con- 
nection with the autocrat his neighbour. Perhaps indeed they may en- 
ter together upon the grand scheme of and 





been matured, by reason of to the 


ir tea years’ occupancy of Quadra, 
Sway generally upon the 





, remodelling, 
re-parcelling the various territories of Italy. Should such have been the 


idea in his mind, Victor Emmanuel should have bethought himself of the 
Fox in the fable, whose privilege it was to be the partuer of the Lion in 
his hunts. 

Finally—for the theme is inexhaustible in the way of speculation and 
comment, and may as well be dropped here—we see no reason even yet 
to change our impression that these war clouds will be cleared away. 
There is no sign whatever that war would be popularin France. There 
is no reason to believe that Italian insurrection would prove successful 
at the moment. Louis Napoleon has made a sensation already, and his 
object is gained thereby, seeing that a succession of coups d'eats or coups 
de theatre, it matters not which, are among the exigencies of his position. 
The aspiring views of the gallant King of Sardinia will scarcely be per- 
mitted to throw Europe into convulsions, if counter diplomatic move- 
ments have the effect which usually attends them. — 


Home Affairs; Old Things Passing Away. 

As in duty bound, we devote a considerable space to Mr. Bright’s pro- 
jected Reform Bill ; but, as we have had occasion to remark several 
times of late, the country appears to be very apathetic on the whole 
subject, and will probably await with tranquil mind the rival projects of 
Cabinet, of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, if one or other 
should come into the field. Presently, when Parliament assembles, we 
shall have quite enough of it upon our hands, 

Meanwhile, old things are passing away ; and at the official bidding of 
our Tory government, three Forms of Prayer are summarily displaced 
from the Ritual of the Church of England. Nomore, on the 30th of Jan; 
uary in each revolving year, will Dignitaries or Clerks of that Church, 
in the presence of shivering and very sparse congregations, specially be- 
seech Almighty God that “ the guilt of the sacred and innocent blood of 
King Charles the First” be not visited upon us or our posterity. No 
more, on the 29th of May shall they return special thanks to the same 
Almighty giver of all good for having put an end to the Great Rebellion, 
by the Restoration of King Charles the Second. No more shall they, 
on the 5th day of each succeeding November call upon their scanty hear- 
ers torejoice “for the happy deliverance of King James I. and the three 
Estates of England from the most traiterous and bloody-intended massacre 
by Gunpowder.” Thisiswell. It is an admission that we are not called 
upon to approve or disapprove God's dealings with the people of old. 
They are beyond our cognisance, so far as effects our duties at the mo- 
ment. We may indeed consider them, and we shall be wise to do so, as 
historical lessons ; but to sit in religious judgment upon them, after so 
long a lapse of time, appears to us alike presumptuous and useless. We 
might as well petition on a certain date that we be not now nationally 
punished for the offical murder of Admiral Byng, or meet together, now- 
a-days at another date, for comforting and pious rejoicing that Thistle- 
wood and the Cato Street conspirators aid not put to the knife the Cabi- 
net of the Earl of Harrowby, in the good days of George the Fourth. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means impossible that Exeter Hall will utter 
the voice of lamentation, at this falling off from the ways of our fore 
fathers. 





Canada and its Legislature ; Reciprocity. 

On Tuesday, the Canadian Legia‘ators were still discussing the Ad- 
dress. One week is but a moderate allowance of time for such an affair, 
as we are told by some caustic observers that in Colonial practice it is 
considered quite within the just limits of debate to discuss everything 
the speakers can, while on their legs, call to mind in reference to any- 
thing which has at anytime occurred in political circles anywhere. We 
have skimmed lightly over the surface of the whole debate, and find 
nothing noteworthy in the many columns of it that, with ill-bestowed in- 
dustry—if it be not ungracious to say so—our contemporaries of Toron- 
to spread daily before the public in broadsheets. 

The Upper House, while, in a division on the Address, sustaining the 
policy of the Government in respect to the ’s division by an am- 
ple majority, flatly refuse their assent to the tem removal of the 
Legislature to Quebec. Those who assame to kaow the will of Parlia- 
ment say that this refusal will not be joined-in by the Lower House, 
though upon what ground save one of mere party expediency such re- 
moval ehould be made, it would seem difficult to tell. Ifa year or two’s 
sojourn at Quebec is the price Canada East requires in return for desist- 
ing from any further opposition to the final removal to Ottawa, of course 
the proposition to go to Quebec is comprehensible. But on no other 
ground can it be understood. Nor on this, low as it is, must we too 
harshly condema its proposers, who doubtless find it necessary to make 
some compromise to avoid the evil results which would attend the com- 
plete re-opening of this thrice-vexed question. 

It ishow sufficiently clear that the movement in favour of a Confedera- 
tion of the Provinces has made no progress. Despatches from the Volo 
nial Secretary, the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governors of 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland on the subject, laid before the Legis- 
lature on the 2nd inst. show it, and the Government papers acknowledge 
it. New Brunswick asks for delay even in considering the ques 
tion, though her Ministers just hint in the most delicate 
manner possible that they are not averse to looking into it. Nova 
Scotia aad Prince Edward’s Island do not appear among the 
despatches. Newfoundland, however, sends an answer, which is by far 
the most sensible ministerial document that has appeared on the subject. 
“ Get the authority of the Home Government for a meeting of Colonial 
delegates to consider the bases of a Confederation,” says Newfoundland, 
in effect, “and then if will be time enough to talk about it.” Un- 
doubtedly this is the way to commence ; and if the Colonies can agree 
to the bases, and the Imperial Government will sanction them, the thing 
is done. But that agreement is a matter, the accomplishment of which 
is more difficult than Canadian politicians seem to imagine. 

In the U. S. Senate, Mr. King, of the State of New York, has moved a 
Resolution, the effect of which would be the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty between these States and the British Provinces. This Treaty 
has now been in operation nearly four years, to the general benefit of 
Americans and Proviacials—certainly with advantage to the former. If 
any new movement in regard to it be necessary, it is from the British 
side that it should proceed ; for, coasidering the large number of articles, 
the growth and produce of the United States, that now find their way 
into the Provinces, duty free, the reciprocity might in justice be ex- 
tended, at least so far as to admit Provincial timber in a partially ma- 
nufactured state, and flour into this country. Any project also for the 
entire abrogation of the Treaty, comes strangely from the representative 
of a State, which is itself receiving the chief benefits of the importa- 
tion of the natural products of the Provin2es. 


Town Topics ; the Forty-Second Highlanders; the Infant Prodigy. 

Several tons of supplies and baggage for the detachment of the Royal 
Canadian Rifles, stationed at Fort Garry, having arrived at this port, 
consigned to the British Consul, to be forwarded vid St. Paul, Minaesota, 
to its destination, a curious story got abroad early in the week, to the 
effect that her Majesty's Forty Second Regiment was on its way hither 
in transports, bound, by the Isthmus route, to Vancouver’s Island. It 
was really gratifying to note the spirit in which the report was received. 
The daily journal most noted for its persistent Anglo-phobia, which per- 








vades every department of its columns, broke ont into a pean of wel- 
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come to the famous corps of Highlanders—just to salve over, perhaps, 
the wound inflicted but a few days before upon the amour-propre of Scotch- 
men by an attack upon the memory of Robert Burns. The Common- 
Council, too, was moved to an immense show of hospitable intent ; and 
altogether there can be no doubts that the kilted-soldiers of the Queen 
would have been welcomed most heartily by the citizens of New York, 
were they really on their way a2ross the Atlantic, and not engaged un- 
der galiant Lord Clyde in India, putting the finishing stroke upon the 
Sepoy insurrection. 

Our dramatic critic, we believe—for we have not scen his comments— 
takes charge of Little Ella Burns, and so saves us perhaps from flying in 
the faces of we know not how many of the leading gentlemen of New 
York, whose names have been pl ded as her patrons, and of some 
thousands of benevolent ladies and gentlemen who thronged the Acade- 
my of Music, on Thursday night, to aid in securing her future. We will 
therefore express only one hope—aud that is, that these well-meaning 
individuals may not indirectly prove the means of torturing and killing 
mavy an infant mind and body. For, how does the question stand, apart 
from this individual case, and ir tive of the paper wrangling 
wherewith it is mixed up? Just this. It is established that if an infant 
can exhibit a precocity of any sort that borders on the marvellous, it is 
a good deed to pass round the begging-box on behalf of the infant’s na- 
iural guardians. What follows? Why, that if speculators can rely upon 
the duration of this phase of benevolence, the crop of infant prodigies 
will be continuous and unfailing. Beyond this chance, we shudder to 
look. 








Death and Dirt. 

Certainly we are well advised by some of our contemporaries, rather 
given it seems to us to party strife, that more important is the Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Senate of this State to enquire into the 
Sanatory condition of New York, than the squabbles of local politicians 
for loaves and fishes. It is something important to know, as the Report 
teaches, that those whom circumstances oblige to live a few rods off the 
back-bone of the city do so at the peril of their lives, and that ordinary 
longevity can be secured in New York only by having a purse full 
enough to enable one to live in the upper Wards of the city. This we 
say is important knowledge ; but to those in the fatal location who can- 
not avail themselves of it and fly, it is as painfal as important. 

Fact and cause being ascertained, however, we cannot be led to be- 
lieve that the population of a city such as this will permit the evil to be- 
come chronic. Already the necessity for more complete and thorough 
drainage is suggested ; and that unquestionably will do much to lessen 
the mortality. But the dampness of certain situations is not the ouly 
cause of disease and death here. The overcrowded dwellings, and the 
filthiness of the streets, are scarcely if at all lees fell destroyers. Were 
there the very best system of underground draining in the least healthy 
Wards, so long as every describable and much indescribable refuse is 
tarned into the streets, to be soaked by rain and then distilled by the 
sun’s rays into the luackless human beings who dwell around, health can- 
not be maintained. 

An extensive plan of sewerage, such as is needed for this city, will re- 
quire much time to mature and more to execute. In®%the meantime dis- 
ease and death hold their own. But cleanliness in the streets and to a 
certain extent in houses, can be enforced with little expense or inconve- 
nience, and that much progress towards the healthfulness of the City 
should be made without delay. 

Parochial Life in New Brunswick. 

The Manchester Guardian (England) welcomes a New Brunswick rector 
back to the scenes of his youth after some years absence, with the warmth 
and surprise that would be appropriate to the return of a missionary ina 
state of mental and corporeal soundness from the FijiIslands. Our con- 
temporary thus chronicles the event : 


On Sunday the 17th, (January) the Rev. H. W. Tippet, rector of 
‘ cateted ta the cureioe 


, New and also preached, 
both evening and afternoon, in St. James’s Church, Birch, Rusholme. 
The Rev. gentleman is paying a few months’ visit to friends and rela- 
tives in Bristol and Manchester, from which he separated nearly 16 years 
He istruly “a in the wilderness.” His runs some 
miles along the river St.John. The population, about 1400 of all 

a are located upon small farms, bordering the primeval forest, and in- 
ditierently cultivated. and radeness prevail. The first in- 
cumbent retired from his work after a few months’ trial ; so that Mr. 
Tippet, his successor, is the creator of the cure. He found neither church 
hor There is now a decent fir cottage ; there are also two neat 
eburches, of Gothic architecture, and a third Sa ee, all 

raised by the labour and the contributions of the poopie, with some aid 
from the Soeiety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 4 The 
rector bas no curate. In summer he drives ipl light cart, = winter ina 
sledge, to seven duly arranged centres of pulpit, 5 school du- 
ties. Where there inno church he oficiates er the shelter of forest 
trees in summer, and at other seasons in a barn or school room. No pew 
rents are known. The scanty living is raised mainly from a glebe farmed 
by a clergyman, and partly by an annual contribution from the society 
just spoken of. Al ther, the Epi-copalians do not number 200, 
children included. The balk of the inhabitants are Freewill Baptists, with 


afew Wesleyans. The good Baptists by no means recognise the rector’s 
ministerial cl t i 1 





y regard him as an agent of Antichrist. 
It t have been 


more or less 
is not the case. His library has kept growing, and he has kept up with 
the literature and of ; and those who listened on Sun- 
day to bis well-written and well- sermons, full of suggestive thought 


and of & quiet and impressive earnestness, could certainly detect no trace 
of backwood influence.” . 


When we know that the “ignorance” is not greater than among small 
farmers at home if ro great ; that the “ light cart” is as commodious and 
comfortable as the orthodox gig of rural pastors in England, and infi- 
nitely safer ; that a fir cottage (which we suppose is a frame cottage) is, 
if built in the ordinary menner, a very comfortable dwelling ; and that 
by means of good American reprints of the Reviews and best British 
books, issued and supplied in New Brunswick almost as soon as they 
reach readers in many parts of Scotland and Ireland, «a reading man 
can have every want satisfied at less than a quarter of the expense he 
would have to undergo in England, Scotland, or Ireland, Mr. Tippet’s 
situation is not so forlorn asthe Manchester Guardian would lead English 
readers to believe. The fact is the hardships and privations, and all that 
sort of thing, of Colonial life are immensely exaggerated ; and as no one 
objects to wear an ex post facto crown of martyrdom, the delusions on the 
subject in civilized society—by which we must society not Colo- 


nial—are but slowly dissipated by visitors to their former homes. 
= 


BOrama. 


An old Spanish proverb tells us, that there is as mach chicken in the egg as 
in the capon : and when I look around me just now for subjects dramatical, I 


feel the force of the saying. 


Matching progremme with programme, it is hard to see what advantage the 
adult theatres at this moment have over the child’s playhouse at Niblo’s. The 
real balance of dramatic, not to say tragic interest, inclines indeed to the side 
of the baby-stage. For Jack the Giant-Killer is a much more venerable, proba- 
ble, and historical character than either of our Cousins, or than the Franco- 
Hibernico-Algerine-Americans of Mr. Wallack’s “ Veteran.” And there is no- 
thing certainly in the adventures of Colonel Delmar, or of Mr. Asa Trenchard, 


, bat 
that these rough conditions would have pro- 
ot betarloretion in the cultivated missionary ; but this 


46%, Si nth 


Hercules who cleared Albion of her human 
Patrick freed the sister island of ber “ toads and snakes,” 

There may have been giants in the world, in fact we know that there have 
been giants in the world, and that at one time or another they have done a great 
deal of mischief; beside the standing insult which their immense physical pre- | 
tensions offer to all the rest of mankind. We all of us feel that no man has a) 
right to be more than six feet high ; and once past the extreme limit of six feet | 
six, a man becomes in a manner a public enemy and common nuisance, So that | 
we are predisposed to believe any ivable evil of mortals. We 
are perfectly ready to accept the story that Polythemus and his colossal crew | 
had but one eye a piece and wore that in the middle of their foreheads ; as well | 
as the horrible menu of their cacophagous banquets. And the smaller a school- | 
boy is, and consequently on Mr. Wordsworth’s theory the nearer Heaven he is, 
the more earnestly he rejoices in the desperate devices of Ulysses, and exults | 
over the anguish of the howling giant, when the “ polymetic” or “ everlastingly | 
cute” King of Ithaca bores out his solitary optic with the point of a log made | 
sharp in the fire. | 
Jack, slayer of giants, suggester of treacherous puddings, and finder out ge- | 
nerally of witty i , is therefore a personage at once probable and ami- | 
able. Can we say as much for any of the leading characters of the three extra- | 
vaganzas which now divide the suffrages of the intelligent public in our beloved | 
city? 

For my own part, I confess that seeing how easily and gracefully Jack does 
his work at Niblo’s ; how he makes no more of the most portentious creatures, 
than you or I would make of a perdreau en canapé, or of a pint of good hock 
hamp , lam half aged to hope that he may be induced to turn his 
attention to the monsters who have murdered criticism at the “ cat yan | 
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theatres. Certainly no man-Behemoth, not even the two-headed Welsh tyrant 
whose foolish self-confidence so fatally interrupted his digestion, was ever a 
greater terror to the country round about him, then is the reigning melodrama 
of the hour, to the decent folk who dream of the good old days 
when our actors used to act, and we went to the theatre for some- 
thing beside the “ pride of the eyes.” And just as certainly no ordinary 
means will avail to deliver us from the sharpness of this tyranny. The popu- 
lation fairly swarms into the theatres : the more “ Oar American Cousin” is un- 
like all possible Americans, and all tolerable cousins, the more they rejoice over 
and extol him : in spite of the solemn authority which forbids us to “ delight in 
the legs of a man,” crowd after crowd of enthusiastic spectators urge Mr. So- 
thern relentlessly on to establish a chronic dislocation of his ankle-jcints : the 
deeper Miss Julia Daly sinks in the slough of slang, the more applause is heaped 
upon her unhappy head: the more wildly tipsy the Sultan of Myra becomes, 
the more enraptured grow the unregenerate maltitudes whom the Veteran at- 
tracts to the desecrated halls of the legitimate Montezuma. There is nothing 
left for critics but to growl, which is a solitary satisfaction of a not very elevat- 
ing kind : or, to fling “ foul scorn,” which would be as thoroughly thrown away 
upon the prospering managers of to-day, as it was when “ Parma and Spain” 
levelled it at stout Queen Bess three hundred years ago; or to hold their 
tongues grimly, and like the Sioux at the stake, endure their torture with a 
silent stoicism which must be its own reward, since nobody else will appreciate 
it at all. 

The functions of theatrical criticism ia New York are indeed well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Possibly in a little while the tide may tarn so far, that we, whose or- 
dinary business it has been to sit in judgment on plays at the theatre, will be 
driven in pure charity to the public to write plays ourselves and print them in 
the fewilletons. For after all, the love of comedy is innate in the human heart. 
And if the public (as would seem to be the case) is mever more to see comedy 
on the stage, it may become our duty to provide them with the best substitute 
we can find, in our own way. I am half disposed to give a first representation 
to-day, but on second thoughts (which are usually the worst possible) I refrain, 
and shall give the theatres another week to reform in. 

Meanwhile let them take notice that the very babes are beginning to usurp 
their relinquished realms. I have already stated what is simply true that 
the Matinées ot Jack the Giant-Killer at Niblo’s are really the most dramatic 
entertainments now offered to the public ; and I am bound to add that those 
who heard the “infant prodigy” little Ella Burns read a scene from the 
“ School for Scandal” at the Academy of Masic on Friday night enjoyed a plea- 
sure more strictly dramatic than anything that can just now be experienced in 
the Broadway theatres. 

I have no sympathy with the friends and favourers of infant prodigies in ge- 
neral. Dickens has rather understated than exaggerated the inherent absurdity 
and peril of premature histrionics in his memorable sketch of the Crummles 
troupe and the “ phenomenon.” Giants are detestable, and so are learned pigs ; 
but precocious infants are more than detestable indeed, not detest ble at all, but 
infinitely pitiable, fitted to excite the most serious concern in the hearts of all 
who do not allow the gratification of a moment's curiosity, and the vulgar plea- 
sure of an “astonished” mind to carry them away from all reflection 
on the real nature and tendency of such exhibitions. The faculties of | 
the mind have their time and seasons of developement as well as 
the faculties of the body. A boy of five, with the mustachios of a Croat Cap- 
tain of Cavalry, would be put out of sight by his horrified parents, and turned 
over to the family physician at once. A girl of four, reading the part of Lady 
Teazle with spirit, ease, appropriate gesture, natgyal inflections of voice, and a | 
general air of appreciative intelligence is certainly not a less alarming specta-_ 
cle. And when I say that the scene which this child read out so firmly and | 
clearly before three thousand people was so read as to make you forget it was 
the reading of a child, and impress you only with the wit and point and spark- | 
ling dramatic play of the dialogue, I think I have given the best possible reason | 
for hoping that we shall hear no more of “ Little Ella” ee See 
years to come. The interests of the Drama are, after all, subordinate to the in- 








“ babe and suckling,” even to secure the downfall of the rigmarole which has 
been rebuked out of ber rosy little mouth. HAMILTON. 


<nocencilintetiess 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESCOTT. 


The WN. Y. Tribune’s Washington Correspondent, formerly the Secretary 
of the late historian, gives some recollections of Mr. Prescott, from which 
we make a few extracts : 


It is a common impression that Mr. Prescott was blind, or nearly blind. 
The trath is, he could see well enough for all the ordinary uses of life. 
While a boy, at college, he met with an accident which injured bis sight 
permanently. He was sitting at table in the college dining-hall, when a 
clase-mate playfully threw at him from the other side of the table, a 
crust of bread, which struck one of his eyes. That eye eventually be- 
came blind, or so nearly blind that it could only distinguish light from 
darkness. The other eye became affected from sympathy, as is often the 
case, and the result was a disorder of the optic nerve, which so weakened 
the eye that though its sight was not im; it could not be used for 
reading or writing except toa limited extent. Mr. Prescott could 
read a few sentences of good print or plain manuscript without difficulty, 
but prolonged use of the eye was impossible from the pain that ensued. 
He was less able to write than to read, and rarely wrote more than his 
name, except by the help of a case, which him to write without 
using his eyes at all. This instrument was an oblong frame not unlike 
the frame of a boy’s slate. Stout brass wires stretched across it at dis- 
tances of about an inch. Guided 
stylas on 





e walked for half an hour bef 
if he could without discourtesy, disliking 
rambles, because while walking 
After breakfast his wife read to him for an hoar, 





at all comparable in point either of intrinsic pathos or of general importance 





| discriminately. 


terests of humanity ; and I should be loth to witness the sacrifice of this clever | 


ing p Long 
had led him into a pecu- | 
was the chief cause of its | 

* >. . 


to the welfare of mankind, with the heroic experiences of the diminutive British | hour expired, the reading stopped, not to be resumed till the next day, 

ly as St. | no matter how interesting the . 

had an aversion to news 

as a sort of mental dissi 
| or literary labour. 


& or exciting the on ” e 
papers, the much reading of which he regarded 
ion, inconsi tent with habits of serious study 





His correspondence, though not frequent, embraced a wide area of the 


earth’s surface, and some names of eminence. Humboldt wrote to him 
oceasionally. 


More frequently wrote from Paris Count de Circourt, aa- 
thor of a History of the Spanish Arabs and from Madrid, Sefor de Gay- 
angos, author of “that treasure of Orieptal learaing,” the History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain. Strangers wrote to him from Cuba, 
from Mexico, Pera, Buenos Ayres, Spain, Italy, Holland—ia short from 
almost all parts of the world. ° * ° . 
Mr. Prescott kept his accounts with great method and exactness. At 
the time of which I write he limited his expense of all sorts to $1,000 a 
month, which was much less than his income. A teuth of his expenditures— 
that is to say, $1,200 a year—he gave in charity. No deserving person 
ever a ied to him io vain for aid, but he never gave away money in- 
. * . 


Mr. Prescott wrote bis histories by chapters, each chapter usually com- 
prising a separate division of the subject. For instance, the opening 
cbapter of Philip IL. is on the abdication of Charles V. It was written in 
this way : The secre selected all the books and manuscripts which 
contained anything relating to the abdication. The oldest of those was 
first read. Mr. Prescott, interrupting the reading when any fact was 


ttated, would dictate a note to the secretary, accompanied by such re- 


marks on the fact as suggested themselvesto him. The rest of the works 
were gone through with in the same way. The cecretary, at bis leisure, 
wrote out the notes in a = 1 hand, and arranged chem. When 
the authorities had all n read, the mass of notes thus accumulated 
were read over to Mr. Prescott, who modified and added to them as he 
saw fit. Any inconsistencies or obscurities were settled, if they admitted 
of settlement, by reference again to the authorities. The MS. of these 
memoranda was then laid upon his desk, and he set bimself to meditate 
on the topic of his chapter, the Abdication of the Emperor. He would 
sit for an hour, leaning back in his great chair, silent and immovable, ex- 
cept that he generally had somethirg swinging in his right hand, as it 
hung by the side of the chair. Now and then he would take up the MS. 
of Memoranda and look at some part of it. This process of meditation 
would continue for several days, sometimes for weeks, if the subject were 
a difficult one, not only in the study, but everywhere, except when he 
was asleep. He remarked to me that when he got fairly eo in a 
topic it was never out of his head. At length he would begin to write. 
Case in hand, he would dash off page after for an hour or two hours 
ata time with nearly as much readiness as if E wrote from memory, as 
he probably did to a great extent. " : 4 

The distinguishing traits of Mr. Prescott’s character were all 
agreeable ones. In daily intercourse of the most intimate kind, during 
a whole year, I never perceived anything unpleasant in his conduct or 
disposition. Thoagh not at all diffident, he was singularly modest and 
unassumieg. He had not a particle of arrogance or haughtiness. It re- 
quired the closest eoeny Ane detect that he had any sbare of the natural 
vanity of man. Praise did not elate him, nor censure disturb him. He 
read i. the criticisms barn = works, favourable po mates 4g -_ 
was always eager to it by any sug; mprovement. He 
cared little for the complimentary ccttisbeen “which was lavished upon 
him through the American and English because, as he said, 
the euthoritles aod ‘soerose of Spanish, Metory igently 
the au es sources 
upon the merits or demerits of his books. They could judge of the style 
and temper, but not of the fidelity and thoroughness, and accuracy. 
These latter qualities were those he most valued in others, and was most 
desirous to exhibit in his own works. He took 


ach sly conan 
acquainted with drew the materials of his 
histories. There were, also, a few scholars in France and Germany, 
whose applause gave him satisfaction for the same rearon. He took 
much pleasure, likewise, in the good opinions of his Spanish critics, who, 
he said, were incomparably the best judges of the merits of histories of 
their own country. 


Mr. Prescott’s cheerfulness and amiability were truly admirable. He 


had a finely-w: t, sensitive organization ; he was ted, 
rena euiee ettaatan: oe aatne cant or jon of any 


sort. Yet no annoyance, t or small, the most painful illness or the 
See ee ead ee ee 


me eee Somes 
t com on ; 00) 
ai the most agresble of my life 


i 


to the year I passed in his service 


my life. . 
In , 1848, my eyes became impaired by MSS. tu Mr. Prescott 
in hs ctocing. om n it was uncertain how long injury might last, 
man of fine talents 


though it proved to be transient, I resi found him a secre 

who re with him till his recent 

high attainment, who of all men living ig the best qualified to complete 

the unfinished history of Philip II. in accordance with the plan of the de- 
ted author, with whose views and methods, as well as materials, 
is conversant as no one else can ever be. 


Fatts and Hancies. 


explosion of a magazine ~The American cutter yacht Royal Char- 
ter, 28 tons, arrived at Granada on the 15th Dee., in forty-two days from 
Southampton. She experienced much tempestuous weather, and 
the 6th of November to the lst of December was lying to, her captain ex- 
pecting every moment that she would founder.————A Hibernian bad 
come far to see Niagara, and while he gazed upon it, a friend asked him 
if it was not the most wonderful thing he ever seen. To which he 
ied : “ Never a bit, man; nevera bit! Sure, it is no wonder at all 
the wather should fall down there, for I’d like to kaow what would 
hinder it.”’ The Hon. Joseph Howe has arrived in Nova Scotia, 
from bis recent visit to this portion of the continent. Last week 
died homas, who is said to have been one of the first if not the first 
manufacture 

















ieee as sry 
t accuracy 

An eelishmman in New Or' 

ears old, so grieved after the death of his 
the vault in which she was buried and 
danum. ieutenant Maury and Professor Bache bave been per- 
mitted by Congress to receive gold medals from the Sardinian government. 
A Mobile 8 that Fillibuster Walker has been received 
Church in that city.—-———Lord Brough- 
ton, better known as Sir John Cam Hobhouse, is about to re-ap ay 
an author. His contem book ‘s on Italy, not the freshest of themes 
for a veteran. . Edward Macready, a son of the Macready, bas 
been siving pabiic readings from at Bombay. Mr. 
Richard V. Boyle, one of the gallant of Arrab, bas received 
from Government a grant of lands to the value of £1000 per annum for 
oa value of £500 per anoum to bis heirs ac- 
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Frank Grant, ., R.A, has lected subscription 
lm ae of the Baie Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P., for the Soon Hall, Ox- 
ford. 





26 years in Napoleon’s Grand Army. No doubt it wasin that service 
Ser hanieeh to aend fire Chabert written his memoirs, like other 
ee to give them to the world. 





nden-af is i in 
Another edi oT iO progress ¥ 
of M. Nicolas Delius, a, es a very co- 
M. Guizot has sent to his publisher the last 
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boats will be so made as to take to pieces like a dissected map, and be 


readily put together again.—-——We have files from Bermuda dated | 
On the 25th ult. The British ship Jndus, bearing the flag of Sir Houston | 
Stewart, had sailed for Barbadoes. The admiral had gone on an official | 
rtion of his command.————Truly there | 


tour through the southern 
is no place like home. A Canadian, writing to Montreal from Naples, 
says: “ While you are enjoying the comforts of a Canadian winter, your 
correspondent is shiveringin Dirty Naples.” ———A Fruit Growers As 
sociation has been formed in Upper Canada, the objects of which are the | 
advancement of the science Hie 30 of fruit culture, by holding meetings | 
for the exhibition of Fruits and the discussion of all matters relative to | 
Fruit culture, by collecting, arranging and disseminating useful infor- | 
mation, and such other means as may from time to time seem advisable. 
If conducted with becoming energy the society may do much good.—-—-— 
White partridges have appeared in Canada since the extreme cold wea- | 
ther. heir bill differs in shape from that of the brown partridge, and 
they are also very thickly feathered down the talons, like “ bantam.” 
The Indians say they‘are plentiful at the Saguenay, this Winter, but never | 
before.—-——— After four trials, atfeach of which the plaintiff recovered | 
an increase of damages, a widow has recovered $22,000 from the Boston 
and Worcester Railway Company, compensutioa for injury to herself and 
the death of ber husband by an accident on that line several years ago. 
Criminal negligence should of course be severely punished, bereavement 
should as far as possible be compensated, but there seems no limit to 
damages against companies -———The Peach crop of Westera New 
York is said to have been destroyed by the cold of the 10th ult. The 
prognostication however is somewhat early. It is improper to peach on 
what is going on secretly in the bud, just yet, and we prefer to rest our 
faith on later prophecies ——-——The Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, well | 
known in English fashionable circles, according to a Vienna letter in the | 
German Journal of Frankfort, bas chosea unto himself a bride at Pesth, who 
is at present with him at Semlin.—————The wonderful fleas which have | 
long been exhibited in England have recently visited New York. When | 
in Earope exhibiting before a German sovereign, one of the fleas called | 





ed| of Mr. Dundas, who has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of “7 


the Napoleon, escaped. There was great confusion. “ Where can he be | 


gone? said the king. The exhibitor looked uneasy, but spoke not. “Tell | The Pacific Railroad Bill has been given the go-by for this session of | to be Lt, v Fawce 


me,” said bis majesty, interpreting his increasing confasion, “ what you | 
suspect.”” “If I may be so bold, your majesty, I believe he has taken | 
refuge with the Princess H.” ‘ Then,” said the king, “ search shall be 
made ;”’ and the princess retired. After a while she appeared with a| 
captive, who was immediately put upon the stage. But,ob! borror! the | 
exhibitor exclaimed, “ He is not my Napoleon ; he is a wild one!” 
—English Railways seem to be improving. The Brighton de- 
clares a dividend after the rate of six per cent. per annum and the Great 
Western of five per cent——_——M. Whiteside, the Attorney-General, | 
retires from the representation of Enniskillen, having sat for the bor- | 
ough since 1851. Mr. Felix Belly’s undertaking is progressing. | 
The provisional directory is already formed, and the project may be | 
said to have advanced out of the circle of mere theory—_—-——A Phila- | 
delphia paper bas a long article about “Our Legal Courts.” It is difi- | 
cult to tell what a Legal court is; but a long article might readily be | 
penned in this city oa illegal courts——-——Pandora’s box is not yet 
jor wi in spite of leprosy, plague, yellow fever and cholera. There is | 
still a new disease, at least the Lancel says so. It bas been discovered at | 
Brazil, and its symptoms are a difficulty in swallowing, especially liquids, 
which increases gradually tochoking. It is called Engasgo, | appears | 
to be epidemic. Some say it is caused by the thickening of the 
membrane, others say it is paralysis. No remedy bas been found for it, | 
and it kills all whom it attacks. —In ition to the enormous | 
taxation for grading streets, &c., levied on the houses and lots benefitted, 
in this city, in 1858 the rate of tax was $1 63 38-100 cents in the hun- 
dred, and in 1857 $1 55 6-100 cents. The tax in Boston in 1858 was but 
93 cents on $1,000, and there is no specific assessment on houses and | 
lots for street improvements. —A project is to be brought before | 
the British public to construct very extensive wet and dry docks near | 
Gravesend. The proposed capital is £2,000,000. —A coloured 
maa in Hartford, an a and finished skater, undertook the task of 
pickiog up gem while on skates, one hundred potatoes placed 
three feet apart, depositing each one in a basket at the starting | 
t, to be completed in 30 minutes. He occupied 45 minutes, — 
. Heory Pease, M.P. for South Darham, has married Miss Mary Lloyd, 
daughter of Mr. Lioyd, of the Old Park Lron-works, Wednesbury. 
The Earl of Ripon was so seriously i!! at last advices that Viscount and 
Viscountess Goodrich were summoned to the family circle at Putney. | 
————There was a report that the French t system was to be | 
modified or abolished, but it turned out to be a magniloquent and elaborate 
poff of the Government for ae put an end to the special aggrava- 
tions of the passport nuisance which followed Orsini’s attempt and re- | 
stored the provisions in force just before that date. A clever pro- | 
had undertaken to convey an opera troop to the marshes of the | 
ippi. One ény, daring a brief respite from sea-sickness, the part 
met on deck. One began to hum: “0 Mathilda, idole de mon Ame!” 
another: “ Rachel, quand du Seigneur” joined in a chorus of three. | 
“What is that?’ they exclaimed : “five tenors in one troop! We have 
been deceived!’ They harried to the ped “ Treachery !” they | 
exclaimed : “ you solemnly promised that I should be the only tenor of | 
the troop.” “Gentlemen, calm yourselves,” quietly replied the direc. | 
tor. “ During the first week that we shall be in New Orleans two will | 
































have fallen victims to the yellow fever, two will bave died of rehearsals, | the 


and the one that survives will be the tenor without a rival.” 
There is a bill before the Assembly at Albany, providing that the | 





owner of a bond and mortgage shall pay the taxes on the same, and that | °f the 


the money so puid shall be considered as payment upon she mortgage, 
upon the production of the receipt of the Collector of Taxes, | 
's Quarterly Review is to be published on the Ist of March. An en- | 
deavour is to be made to render it more popular than the present Quar- 
terlies.—_—-——The (ewerbe Zeitung, is a new weekly N. Y. “ Mechanic's 
a pe well illustrated, and published at a low rate. A va 
piece of patronage has just fallen to Lord Derby in the shape of | 
the Green Riband, vacant by the death of the Earl of Haddington, The | 
bestowal of this Order is always watched with great interest by the no- 
bility of Scotland Philadelphia Press says of Mr. Sullivan's 
Richard 111. that “ bis impersonation was independent, and stood upon | 
of its own,” from which we gather that the performance was not 
ted.—-—-A London paper has reason to belleve that a marriage | 
is arranged between Lady Harriet De Burgh, youngest and only unmar- | 
ried daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Clavricarde, and 
Vernon Wentworth, only son of Mr. F. and Lady Augusta Wentworth, of | 
Wentworth Castle, Yorkehire——-—Wee are sorry to see that the Thack- | 
eray and Yates dispute is to be carried to a court of law. The | 
historical painter Leutge bas taken up his residence in New York, after. 
an absence of several years in Europe, during which time he has 
the recipient of the a honours at the renowned city of Dusseldorf, 
where he was offered the Directorship of the Academy of Fine Arts, a| 
tion of a and oe r. Arnold, in his/| 
ot Island,” says the Indians learned the art of scalping | 
the French ; on which the Journal of Providence remarks : “ If this 
not a fine ities ¢ = law of historic com | 
certain philoeopbers ve in, in the fact that the French 
come at last to be the best wig-makers in the world? Taken as | 
ve, 
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cament the Sel Nicot states that a Flemish meychant had made bim 
, sh « plant of a peculiarly pleasant taste. This t was | pi 
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ficuity 
mended to be printed. Besides these twenty-seven are noticed as evinc- 
ing much power of thought and 


— > - —$$———— — —— ——$_$_—— my - 
sheets of the second volume of bis memoirs, which will appear before the | Crystal pie given in honour of Burns there was considerable dif- 
end of the month._———-A Toulon letter states that orders have been | D deciding’ bet 


ween two and the loser and five oer re ream | 
received from Paris to build eight new gunboats immediately. These 


poetic cultare in their authors. 








clerk under exemination may have been ae state their opinions 
as to his character and qualifications ; and at the close of the 4 
the report of the Board in each case, with their observations upon it, 





An excellent illustration of the ridiculous honours (if 
called) paid to Prince Alfred at Malta appeared lately in 
News. A long train of military authorities and officials are seen 

low, almost oe momen to a little boy in a cadet’s uniform. The ser- 
vility of the cringing set is very well expressed. Had they been 
trayed creeping oa their bellies to lick the dust off the Prince’s 

the effect of abjectness could rey have been stronger.———Sir 
James Olark has left London for Berlin. in order to be present at the 
approaching accoucbement of the Princess Frederick William. The 
princess will be attended by the Prussian physician who was nt at | 
the last accouchemcnt of our Queen. Mr. Cobden will come for- 
ward for Rochdale at the next election. He has employed bis leisure in 
translating the work of M. Michael Chevalier, “ On the probable fall in the 
value of gold ; the commercial and social consequence which may ensae, 
and the measures which it invites.’ It will soon be published. 
A remarkable instance of prima facie evidence led to the detection of 
some burglars last week. hile engaged in their depredations in a store, 
they upset a cask of indigo, with some of which — pigment adhering 
to their feet, they literally painted their way home in dark. How 
blue they must have looked when daylight and the officers dawned upon 











them.—————In the harbour of St. Joho, New Brunswick, no ice is ever 
seen during the severest weather, being the only port in the North Ame- 
rican Colonies not liable to be obstructed by ice. Even New York and | 
Boston harbours have been obstructed when that of St, John was clear. 
This is owing to a physical liaity in the river at its entrance iato 
the harbour.—--——The Republic is in danger! An Irish paper is 
alarmed at the monarchical tendencies of the Century Club of N. Y.. which, 
it seems, crowned a “ Queen of the Century” at a recent festival. The 
horror of our Hibernian contemporary is increased by the knowledge 
that last year the society bad the effrontery to crown a king! 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. Charles Baillie) having received a | 
requisition to allow himself to be nominated for Linlithgowshire in room 











Prince Edward Island, bas issued an address to the electors. 


Congress, 
terial for 
gyman skating down the Connecticut at great speed, came so unex- 
pectedly upon a group of young ladies that he could not turn to avoid | 
them, and therefore, to prevent accident, caught one by the waist and | 
toek her with him. As soon as the astonished female could recover her | 
speech, he was saluted with “ Who’s dat a huggin’ me so?” and, on look- | 


bly because it was not found to be sufficiently good ma- | 


ing upon his frail burden’s face, the young man found that it was | 
black as — He did not ber far, doesn’t enjoy compli- 
ments for his politeness_—_—— Intelligence bas, it is said, been received | 


from Cayenne of the death of Radio, who, it will be remembered, was a | 
party in the attempt against the life of Napoleon in January last 
year. He is said to have shown in his last moments the strongest marks 
of repent R in the Irish courts says, Mr. Justice 
Crampton will soon retire from the Queen's Bench. Indeed, it is confi- 








H 
dently stated that ti his desire to retire, and the | Stoney, fm 52d, v Cowan EW , 
may sates on. hep. tntimeted Mo destvo pointed by the | Grote, pro in the 38th. SW gt FG cio toe Mil Col: 


riod for sending in his formal resignation may be ap 
overnment. The vacancy now in the Exchequer will, iu all probability, | 
be filled by the = of Mr. Hayes, the Solicitor-General. | 
The successor to Judge Crampton, according to the “ gossip” in| 
the hall of the courts, will be Mr. George. Q.C., or Mr. 
Brewster—both “ good men and true. 
emigrants who arrived at this port during the year 1858, and) 
for whom commutation was paid, or special bonds executed, was 
78,589, being 105,186 less than ia the year immediately preceding, 
and 63,753 less than ia 1856, whilst the ee to the average of for- 
mer years, since 1846, is much less than half. Of these emigrants 31,874 | 
were from Germany, 25,075 from Ireland, and 12,324 from England. 
—On Tuesday the College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, | 
Virginia, was destroyed by fire. The College dates from 1692 and was | 
named after King William and his wife Mary, of England, who granted | 
the charter, with a donation of 20,000 acres of land; it was the second | 
college founded before the Revolution. Anew dance is noticed in | 
Galignani. At a soirée given at Count de Kisseleff’s, a new Polish waltz | 
was introduced, In which each gentleman holds a glass filled with cham- 
2 a eee ae without spilling the 
wine. Some yoang Russians displayed great address in a 
the difficult feat. How interesting, useful, and 1) ———__ 
Two Princes, sons of the late Imaum of Muscat, have died of small- 
pox at Zanzibar—Seyed Imochea died Oct. 11 ; Seyed Hamdan afflicted with 
elephantesis, died Oct. 29. The smallpox was raging fearfully,Nov 4. 
In the library of the Castle of Belem, Portugal, an au 
been found trom the hand of Jean Nicot, Sei 
1560, was Ambassador of Francis II. at the 














tograph report 
x de Villemain, who, in 
rt of Lisbon. In this do- 


acquainted wi 
the tobacco, bearing now the Latin name of iis introducer, Nico- 
tana. A new illustrator of Shakespeare bas entered the field, in 
the person of the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, Lord Camp- 
bell. During a recent vacation in Scotland, he tarned his atteation 
again to our great dramatic poet ; and, reading over his plays consecu- 
tively, he was struck by the vast number of | ph and allasi 
'y contain, and by the extreme appropriateness and accuracy of their 
application. He began noting and remarking upon them, giving them 
such explanations and elucidations as bis vast experience and knowledge 
law enabled him readily to furnish. He bas since put them into 
more regular form and order, and is printing them in the shape of a fa- 
miliar letter to Mr. Payne Qollier. 


Obituary. 


Sim Tuomas Currers.—A novelist and a courtier, for thirty-five years 
a member of the Royal Household, bas died at the ripe age of eighty-one 
years. Sir Thomas Isaac Horsley Curteis, donned the royal livery in 
the reign of George LII., and served all his successors as Exon of the 
Yeomen of the Gaard until 1839, when be retired upon a knighthood and 
a pension. He was the author of the “ Watch Tower,” “ Monk of Udol- 











idential campaigning ———The other day a young cler- | 23d 


The number of alien | Surg Nash, MD, fm Staff, to be 


has | however, 





pho,” “Sable Mask,’’ and other novels, once devoured by the worship- 
rs of the Minerva Press, but now passed away, with the once renowned 


| institution that gave them birth. Sir Thomas had officially attended 


no less than three coroaations. 


Lavy Moyragu.—Her Ladyship was the only daughter of Archibald, | 
first Lord Douglas, by bis marriage with Lad gh 
of William, second Dake of Montrose. She was born in 1779, and mar- | 
ried in 1804, to the late Lord Montagu, whom she bad issue four | 
daughters—the eldest married to the Earl of Home. Lady Montagu died | 
at Dibton Park near Windsor, at the advanced age of eighty. | 


— | 
Lady Mary Wolff, a daughter of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford.— 
In London, Consrel a B Dcah R.A., in his 86th and 65th of bis ser- | 
vice.—At , near Tewkesbury, J. W. Martin, Bsq., a Dep.-Lieut. for | 
Glocester and Worcester.—In London, br. John Scott, M.D., F-R.C.P., Examin- | 


2 beat ing Ph to the Bec ot oop India in Cuanell — at Castle Brom- 
wace they bave, we really @, put on as many scalps as the | wich, Warwickshire, Solomon Bray, Esq., late Town Clerk of Birmingham.—T. 
took fc the suffering victims." The profits of the Bares feati, | Macdonald, Bag., Jeth Nov., near Pyssted’ Duke, wich lending | 
val, in St. Louis, some $300, will be appropriated to the purchase of a | charge of the Bengal Voluntect Cavalry om the seuss, Capt. A. Gifland, HM | 
bast of the poet for the Mercantile Library Hall. It must bea ba- | I om sail sat | 

ndian Army.—aAt . W. Taylor Cathcart, my Lieut. R.A.—At | 
chelor, and a particularly crusty one, that tbus advertises in a N.Y. paper :| Brash House, Ecclesfield, J. Booth, M.D., one of H.M.’s Justices of 
Board and Repose wanted, in some sensible family, uninfested with cats, | Peace for the West , late of a College, Birmingham.—At 
poodle dogs, canary birds, juvenile jewsba mimicking old maids, | bis seat, the Chateau , near Tours, Fran: 


scheming widows, feminine “ hopefuls’? with match-seekin 
or otber nuisances. Hot dinner required on Sunday. Terms not to | 
-emoeed per month. Address, c. “ Ob, she was a jewel of 
a wite,” said Pat, mourning over the loss of his better half; 
“abe always strack me with the soft end of the mop.” 

The Ball at —— , in honour of Lord Napier is to be given on the | 


g mawmas, | 











17th inst. story of Lord Clyde's n iven i 
Allnon wy | is disputed and, in pe cel yer me by ped 
newspapers. It 


is imporsible to say which of the stories is the right one. 


We presume bis Lordship bad a father; we are quite sure that father | 5% 


had a son well worthy of the renown earned by Lord Clyde. That | 
amount of knowledge will satisfy most le. Father Chiniquy | 
who long siace quarreled with some of bis ecclesiastical superiors in Can- | 
ada aud weot to Lilinois where he founded a Colony, is visiting the seat 

of bis old labors. He is at Montreal, lecturing to large and enthusiastic | 
audiences. —The New York poultrymen sell game all the year | 
round, an inducement to the eupplyers of the market sufficient, it is said, | 
in a thort time to cause the entire destruction of the quail and prairi 
fowl of the West. Means are likely to be taken to stop the sale of 
io the city out of sesson—————Dat of 621 poems sompeting for the 








de ‘ours, ce, C. A. Brooke, -» late | 

Capt. in H.M.’s 6th at —In Dublin, Sir James Pitcairn, M.D., ir. | 
we oo, 7 ee ee Lady | 
-—At Sydenham, Dr. Esdaile, a Hom ysician of some celebrity | 

in —At Charleville Forest, Tallamone, the Bad . 





es | be d to the Civil Service Commissioners. The test will be in 
*y can be so! 


Mlustrated 


accordance with the conditions of the clerk’s probationary a 
and if, taking these into consideration, the examination bong deemed 
unsat by the authorities at home, the clerk will have no further 
claim public beyond a passage to England (unless he 
to remain in the colony), and such gratuity as may be a bim. 
Should he, however, have been diligent enough in the execution of his 
office daties to make bim wortby of an assistart clerkship. the fact is to 
be mentioned. The Secretary in conclusion relies on Officers forming, 
and poonne at, these Boards, “ for the careful carrying out of these 
instructions, it being of the greatest importance, under the improved 
omer Ry the Commissariat, that every a should be taken 
prevent the permanent ranks of the department ng encambered 
with inefficient officers.” : 

The Lectures on coast defences given to the non-commissioned officers 
and gunners in Woolwich garrison are so attractive, that many artil 
soldiers have been unable to gain admission, and it is resolved to bui 
a room for these and similar lectures.—In addition to the reinforcements 
from the East India depots at Chatham, and the other depot battalions 
now awaiting embarcation for Calcutta, nearly 1,000 cavalry and infan- 


| try have been selected from various corps, to be held in readiness to em- 


bark for India in February.—It would seem that the opinion 
with regard to the scholarly attainments of our soldiers is not a correct 
one in all cases. The men belonging to the 96th Regiment, stationed at 
Devonport, are in the habit of meeting once a week to hear lectures de- 
livered by their comrades. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 18.—1st Life Gds: Sarg J Cockburn, to be Sarg- 2d: 
C BK Alleyne, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, v Smith, who ret. 2d Drags: Bt-Maj 
Leith, from 6th, to be — v Swindley, whoex. 13th Lt : Cor Tucker, 
from 17th, to be Lt. 16th: G J Gilbard, to be Cor, v Corballis, res. 18th: 
A Tisdall, to be Cor. Mil Train: Lt Bleasby, from b-p of late 
En. Rl Art: Asst Sur Pinkerton, MD, from the 
: T Tarlton, to be En. 14th: W J Close, to be 

be Lt, v Swinhoe, whose pro canc. 17th: 
tt, who ex; En Irvine to be Lt, vy Batler, who 
T Guy, MD, from the Staff, tobe Sur. 21st: En Salmond, from 

: to be L's: En Stanley, v Darr, who ret; En Lewis, v 
cance; Sur Fogo, MD, from Staff, to be Sur; 

Asst-Sur. 24th: En Brander, from 
Capt, v Bt-Maj Bale, dec. 36th: 
Stopford, to be Enisgn. 37tu: Thomas Noble Holton, 
Benjamin Parnell Bromhead, to be Ensign, vice = 
H C Norris, to be En; Sar Haverty, from Staff, to be Sur. 60th: Ea Brown- 
rigg to be Adjt, v Lt. Ewens, who re Adjt, only. 6 A 
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from 56th Ft, to 
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3 Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase in succession to Lieut N G Elliott, who hasretired. 
63: C E Terrot to be En. 70th: Surg Dowse, fm Staff, to be Su Tist: To be 
Ens; H Craster, and H R Clinton. $ 


80th: Ea Ha 
be En. 85th: J 
Fawcett, fm 17th, 
94th: Lt Hed! 


v 

Lt 

ry ey dd i hy -_ .—To be 8 Staf—Dep ape 
rags, Hanrahan, Staff — Inspr 

Dempster, MD, ret on to hon rank Seale Fiees san ita) to 


be Dep-Ins-Gen of Hos, v Cruickshank, dec; Surg Ma Corre, MD, fm 70th Ft, 
to be Ins-Gen of Hosp; Ass-Surg Bone, MD, 7th Ft, to be Surg; Ass 
to a Cal. Surg. Brevet.—Lt-Col Goodwyn, CB, dist Ft, 





sare wa’s Lone Se Oa bap poe " heyy 
a trial of this gun op t joating battery ; effect o fi 
it will be sonmabae, was 80 severe as to start, in every direction, the 
plates in the parts fired at. Some further account of the a 
of the gun have since come to hand, from which it appears that Mr. Arm- 
strong, in one of his experiments, loaded and fired his own gun one hun- 
dred times in 130 minutes, and every time he fired he strack a 
nine feet square, placed at a distance from him of 1,300 yards. 
deems it quite possible to sink a ship of war, however powerfal, at a dis- 
tance of miles from the gun, and his piece of ordnance has 
propelled a shot over five miles of ground. It is possible, indeed, 
this gun, to hit objects out of common eight range, and a distance once 
calculated by daylight, an object five away, can be struck with at- 
erring and mathematical precision during the darkest night. To obtain 
the range A daylight is the only necessity ; a Noy can be done, 
with as great certainty as the gun can be ; and this t 
once arrived at, the firing of the guo, and the destruction of the 
becomes a matter of arithmetical calculation. 


Trusty i 
es each one of which was consecutively hit by the artilleryman, ac- 
jing as he was directed to change his aim. Its destructive effect 
needs no other comment than that given above, although its as 
firing shell alone places it above any other gun manufactured. 
shell of Mr. Armstrong’s, fired by his “long range” gun, does not ex- 
lode immediately on concussion, but strikes its object, 

t where it is ble, and then explodes. On firing at a target, for 
stance, bebind which was exposed another at the distance of some yards, 
the shell passed through the first. and, exploding on reaching the second 
one, completely shattered it to pieces. Against a ship of war the result 
obtained by this shell would be most tremendous. Entering the bows or 
stern, it would likely travel midships, and, exploding there, 
the vessel to pieces. 


— 


Tue Missive Sure “ Saprno.”’—A few days previous to the d 
tare of the Australian mail for Eagland, a letter had been cunintad 
Melbourne by the Governor, from Commodore of . 
dated Sydney, Oct. 16, 1858, in which the 

had just learnt from a merchant at Sydney that the was 

on the 18th Feb, last, 20 miles couth of Cape Nelson. Farther 

tion was promised, but bad not been received at the departure of the 
mail. Commodore Loring believed the information to be correct, and 
inferred that the Sappho had either foundered at sea, or had been wrecked 


i . 
the missing ship was os so near the coast that there is little doubt 
that she bas been wrecked on one of the 


are entertained, however, that some of ber officers and crew, which nam- 
bered 140, were saved. The Governor had given directions for the des- 
— of a sloop-of-war from Melbourne to search along the shore of 

ing’s Island and the adjacent coast for any fragments of the missing 
ship, and also with the hope of any of the crew who be 
found alive. Should the Admiralty receive no further 
lative to the ship, her name is to be removed from the next 
the Navy List. 


& 
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The Shannon has been paid off. The crew received £9,000 among 
them. The Euryalus left Malta for Tunis on the 5th Jan.—The 
tender yacht Fairy, at Portsmouth, has had the whole of her lower body 


iron plates taken off, and new ones will be substituted, which w 
der her stronger and more perfect than at the period of ber first. 
ance on the Queen.— Letters from the screw steam-frigate 
31, dated Hong Kong, November 27, then on the point of departure, 
7 officers and 165 Marines, for Vancouver's state that the paddle- 
wheel steam vessel Volcano, 3, was to leave-for England in a day 
je neers ce ay would leave early in a with a party of 
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Marines for Plymouth or Portsmouth.— Ariadne, Sepa 
prvemee | 800 horse power, building at Deptford, com- 
App otuIntents. pletion, and will probably be launched about July next—The steam 
The Rev. E. Mooyaart, B.A., to be n of Galle, in the Island of Sheets Seagal, 3S gaat, eae pg Bi kel ae A 
— Austin W. Cox, Baq., to be an Member of the Executive Council of | Commissioned —The screw frigate Mersey, 40, is to be brought forward 
Hondaras.—F. D. Esq.. to be a Member of the Executive Council of | 


Vincent.—Edward Morris and Nicholas Stabb, Bags. to be Members of the 
Legislative Council of Newfoundland.—Col. H. ©.B., of the Bengal En- | 


gineers, is elected a member of the Council of India. at } 


Arutp. 

Commissartat CLerks.—The Under-Secretary of State for War has ad- 
dressed a circular to General and other officers commanding abroad, re- 
a them to coaveae a Board of Examiners, at Seen to 
take 


tten answers to vii questions on professional su t to 
Commissariat Clerks eligivte for promotion. The senior commisariat | 


under whose immediate orders the | 


| couple ef which will be cast each 


with all possible despatch. She rates as a first class, being only 27 tons 
less than the Duke of Wellington, three-decker.—The Standard 
at Woolwich arsenal has completed the stipulated number of 130 heavy 
siege guns, and commenced turning out a namber of 32-pounders, a 
ternate day, amounting to six guns 
ee ee Oe oe ears as & 

the conve anno ct steam gone, kno celdees teqeicel repatee of ony ter 
portance. has been completely overhauled at Woolwich. The cop- 
per now removed, it is ascertained, has been in place 


Apporntwents.—Commander J. 


Vanghan to the Victory. Lieuts: B. W. 


w. 
Bax to Albert ; Hon. C. Crofton, C. B. Gayer, and G. Purcell, Calcutta ; 
Surg. G. W. Locke, Leopard. 
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New Books. 
It was fally time for a new edition of Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble's Poems. 
Those which she published several years ago had made their mark, but 
were becoming like oral traditions ; they were known and quoted, but 
rarely seen. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have gathered them together in a 
handsome duodecimo ; and bound up with them in addition some forty 
or fifty compositions of later date, or such at least as have not heretofore 
been in print. These also may be classed as occasional or fugitive 
pieces—which is a term carelessly applied to all brief effusions, that 
conveniently saves one the trouble of a more accurate definition. Not to 
take refuge however in generalities—Mrs. Kemble, as of old, still clings 
in large measure to what she invites her readers to receive as the woeful 
of her own life. The voice of her wailing may not be sup- 
pressed ; but in its frequent utterances you recognise how great sorrow has 
chastened a noble spirit, and meet many an aspiration for better things 
wrought out of the agony of despair.—When she gets away from herself, 
‘she finds inspiration in Nature especially, in books, iu friendly comings 
and goings, sometimes even in the passing events of the day, as witness 
that terrible Ballad, “The Wreck of the Birkenhead,” that appeared in 
our columns several weeks ago, copied from advance proof-sheets. And 

as the subject, so the treatment. Mrs. Kemble is more robust than swee 

cultivating the thought rather than modulating her numbers. But there 
is, partly in consequence, a muscalar vitality in what she writes ; and 
thie will enshrine her among the few whose works are to be remembered, 
when hundreds of those who pipe very tuneful lays will be consigned to 
quiet oblivion. There is nothing of the common-place in such a Sonnet 
as this, which we commend to admiration, though in its pleasant conceits 
and graceful turn it does not bear out our expressed opinion, that Mrs. 

Kemble’s matter predominates over her manner. 


Again, we prefer citing one of the charmingest bits in the whole collec- 
tion—one which, like the foregoing, does not deal with a miserable past 
and a hopeless fatare—to proving, what every one knows, that the 
lady’s Muse for the most part assumes a mouraoing garb. How buoyant 
and fresh and sonorous is the Invocation that follows, entitled “ Morning 
by the Sea-side.” 

With these two kisses on thine eyes 

I melt thy sleep away—arise ! ar 





for a consequent change in localities here and there. Still, he is a plea- 
sant fire-side companion for those who take interest in the doings of the 
Nimrod race. We should indeed dip into him more deeply now, bad we not 
a recollection of having introduced him already to our readers, through 
the medium of an English notice.—The other work, from Messrs. Rudd 
& Carleton, Curiosities of Natural History, is more unique in its way. Its 
author also has varied claims to attention, for we find him described 
at length on the title-page as Francis T. Buckland, M. A. ; student of 
Christ-Church, Oxford ; Assistant Surgeon 2nd Life Guards ; and late 
House Surgeon of St. George’s Hospital; while the preface tells 
us that he is a son of the late Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westmin- 
ster, a noted proficient in certain branches of Natural Science. 
So the son comes to us well recommended, and presents to the world a 
most amusing series of observations, speculations, incidents, and anec- 
dotes—the matter of which may be guessed when we give the headings 
of the sundry divisions of the book. They succeed each other thus: A 
Hunt in a Horse Pond—Rats—the Cobra di Capello—Fish and Fishing 
—My Monkey Jacko. The Oxford student and the Dean’s son speaks, of 
course, with a certain respect for the mysteries of his subject. The Doc- 
tor bas his professional method of linking the human and the animal life 
together, in his anatomical examinations. Bat the officer of a crack re- 
giment is ex officio a man of the world ; and so he has contrived to season 
every part of his lacubrations with something piquant, and has wrought 
his materials into a very entertaining whole. Take, as a sample of his 
agreeable style, the very opening, wherein he introduces his readers to 
the hunt in the horse-pond. 

Pray what is there to be found in a horse-pond except mud, dead dogs 
and cats, and duck-weed? the reader ask.— what is to be 
found in that trumpery ball they call earth? “Man in the 
Moon ” may 4 d of his neighbour Saturn as they both come out for 
their evening stroll. The answer to such questions is, simply, “ Life.” 
Life in all diversity of form, beautifally and wonderfully , each 
individual deriving benefit from the well-being of the mass ; the mass it- 
self prospering in ratio with the individual. 

To the naar renee oe Ooee n wertk) te ihe falas 
tants of the world, the world as com: to space, is but a pond; and 
aan ry Leeepeepente dw iy has : Ssepees - Kayes g by < his 
pon as much right, comparatively speaking, to t rv 
formance to his fellow leave, as Captain Cook had’ when he first sailed 
round the world, to write two thick volumes for the information of his 
fellow-men. Well, let us have a look at the pond-world ; choose a dry 
place at the side, and fix your eyes steadily upon the dirty water: what 
shall we see? Nothing at first; bat t a minute or two; a little 
round black nob appears in the middle ; gradually it rises higher and 
higher, till at last you can make out a frog’s head, with his great eyes 
staring hard at you, like the eyes of the frog in the woodcut 
Zisop’s fable of the frog and the bull ; not a bit of his body do you see, 
he is much tes Leng. bpd that, he does not know who or you are; 
yoa may be a heron, bis mortal enemy, for aught he knows. 
your arm, he thinks it is the heron’s bill coming; down he gues agaia, 
aod you see him not ; a few seconds, he regains courage and re-appears, 
y communicated the intelligence to the other 





about twenty years since ; and some allowance must perhaps be “made | 


% | once made her home. 





would answer all the purposes’ of Lancashire operatives, and that they 
did not kuow what to do with themselves when they came among the 
mountains, that the innocent insolence could do no harm. It became a 
fixed sentiment when she alone survived to uphold it ; and one demon- 
stration of it amused the whole neighbourhood in a good-natured way. 
“ People from Birthwaite” were the bugbear—Birthwaite being the end 
of the railway. In the suthmer of 1857 Mrs, Wordsworth’s companion 
told her (she being then blind) that there were some s‘rangers in the gar- 
den—two or three boys on the mount, looking at the view. “ Boys from 
Birthwaite,” said the old lady, in the well-known tone which conveyed 
that nothing good could come trom Birthwaite. When the strangers were 
‘one it appeared that they were the Prince of Wales and his companions, 
akiog allowance for prejadices, neither few nor small, but easily dis- 
solved when reason and kindliness had opportunity to work, she was a 
truly wise woman, equal to all occasions of action, and supplyiag other 
persons’ needs and deficiencies. In the Memoirs of Wordsworth it is stated 
that she was the original of 
“ She was a phantom of delight,” 
and some things in the next few pages look like it ; bat for the greater 
part of the poet’s life it was certainly believed by some who ought to 
know that that wonderful description related to another, who flitted be- 
fore his imagination in earlier days than those in which he discovered 
the aptitude of Mary Hutchinson to his own needs. The last stanza is 
very like her, and husband’s sonnet to the painter of her portrait in 
old age discloses to us bow the first stanza might be so also, in days be- 
pat the ken of the existing generation. Of her early sorrows, in the 
oss of two children and a beloved sister who was domesticated with the 
family, there are probably no living witnesses. It will never be forgot- 
ten by any one who saw it how the late dreary train of afflictions was 
met. For many years Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy was a melancholy 
cbarge. Mrs. Wordsworth was wont to warn any rash enthusiasts for 
mountain walking by the spectacle before them. The adoring sister 
would never fail brother ; and she destroyed her health, and then 
her reason, by exhausting walks, and wrong remedies for the conse- 
pe Forty miles in a day was not a singular feat of Dorothy’s, 
ring the long years of this devoted creature’s helplessness she was 
with admirable cheerfulaess and good sense. Thousands of Lake 
tourists must remember the locked garden when Miss Wordsworth 
was taking the air, and the garden chair golog round and round the ter- 
race, with the emaciated little woman in it, who occasionally called out 
to strangers and amused them with her clever sayings. She outlived the 
beloved Dora, Wordsworth’s only surviving daughter. After the linger- 
ing illness of that daughter (Mrs. Quillinan) the mother encountered the 
dreariest probably, of her life. Her aged husband used to spend 
the long winter evenings in grief and tears—week after week, month 
after month. Neither of them had eyes for readi He could not be 
comforted. She, who carried as tender a ma‘ heart as ever beat, © 
had to bear her own grief and his too. She grew whiter and smaller, so 
as to be ly changed in a few months ; but this was the only expres- 
sion of what she eodured, and he did not discover it. Whea he, too, left 
her it was seen how disinterested had been her trouble. When his trou. 
ble had ceased she, too, was relieved. She followed his coffin to the sa+ 
cred corner of Grasmere churchyard, where lay now all those who had 
She joined the heuseho! em on their return 
from the funeral, and made teaas usual, And was the disinterested 
spirit which carried her through the last few years, till she had just 
reached the 90th. Even then, she had to combat disease for 
many days. Several times she rallied and relapsed ; and she was full of 
alacrity of mind and body as long as exertion of any kind was possible. 


For look, my love, Phebus his golden having ; for | There were many eager to all duty and love—her two sons, 
Hath laid upon the white mane of the sea, many big heads and many big eyes appear, in all parts of the pond, | nieces, and friends, and a whole mpathizing neighbourhood. 

And rom the fresh brine gloriously, looking like so many Hippopotami on a small scale. Soon a conversa-| The questions commonly asked by visitors to that part of Grasmere 
fie gfenees hove c’er Gh ng Move om tional ~ Wurk, wark, wark,” begins ; you don’t understand it ; luckily | churchyard was, Where would she be laid when th time came, the 

Ths Leaks conning Mesos hyuing thelr cholr as from the swelling in their throats it is evident that the co- | was go completely filled? The cluster of stones told of the little hi 

or circle round the san; ouy is outraged by the intrusion, and the remarks passing are not com- | who died a long lifetime ; of the sisters Sarah Hutchinson and Do- 
‘And the bright pageant sr tee day's began. plimentary to the . rothy Wordsworth, and of Mr. Quillinan, and his two wives, Dora lying 
Come, let use lock ta mine thy band, These frogs are all table, grown-up, well-to-do and they | between her husband and father, and seeming to occupy ber ther’s 
And pace we with swift feet this smooth and sparkling sand. have in this pond duly deposited their spawn, and then, hearted | rightful place. And Coleridge lies next the family group, and 
See, how the swollen ridges of the waves creatares! left it to its fate ; it has, however, taken care of itself, and is | others press closely round. is room, however. The large erey 
Canine “Tis and rounding aiouon. wun’ at anbveancolly prectciba, bathe Of tos paterel Joly Sor | Sor Gastar mensipttan | e08 We avove’tonsam han opts tease ioe OP 

, es, who not unfreq y y ; a ve beneath has ample space 
eee. veseneee, rheamatism. his faithfal life companion. 


In the shallow water close by, is a dark black spot, that looks like a 
bit of old hat thrown away to rot.* Touch it with the end of a stick— 


The litle bark, that by the sbel shore the mass immed ately becomes alive. Presto! thousauds of little black 
Folded her wings, and rocked herself to sleep, long tailed rascals seem immediately to start into life ; these are embryo 
Shakes out her pinions to the breeze once more, froge, alias tadpoles, alias porwiggles, alias loggerheads, alias toe-biters 
And like a swallow, dips, ad skims the deep. This last significant title bas been given them 7 the amphibions boys of 

—_ a Ah hy ed Clapham mon, whose toes they bite when fishing about for \- 

Hail, glorious earth! bail ocean, fearful fair! water curiosities in the numerous of that district. These little 

Hail ye sweet kisses of fresh ‘ air! creatures are evidently selfish like other animals in the creation, for they 

Hail thou! my love, my life, my air, my nett, are pushing, squeezing, and hustling each other, like people going to 

. Soul of my day! my > , t! bear Jenny Lind. Aad pray what are they all so anxious to get at !— 
Would you something more individual, in the darker mood? Tarn, on | simply a dead kitten. And why should they not fight for g places ? 


page 15, to the harrowing “ Lines on Reading with Difficulty Some of 
Schiller’s Early Love Poems,” wherein, boldly and most pathetically, 
she declares that the Bard's “ foreign utterance a riddle seems’’ until he 
deals with gloomy topics— 
——— then, thy terrible numbers flow 
As if the tongue we k in were the same. 
Or, take the Sonnet written among the ruins of Heildelberg Castle ; or 
the Lines on a Hollow Friendship, or that fine “ Promise” in the earlier 
group, commencing 
In the dark, lonely night, : 
When and silence keep their watch o'er men ; 
False love! in thy despite, 
I will be with thee then ; 
or note the tender melancholy of the “‘ Sonnet to a Lady who Wrote under 


The dead kitten is to them what a turtle dinner is to the City folks; 
each duly appreciated by the rightful consumers. 


 — 


WORDSWORTH'S WIDOW. 

5 ow Wordsworth, widow of the poet, died at Rydal Mount, on the 17th 
ofJanuary. _ 

The Tat thing that would have occurred to Mrs. Wordsworth would 
have been that her departure, or anything about her, would be — 
noticed, amidst the events of a stirring time. Those who knew weil 
regarded ber with as true a homage as they ever rendered to any mem- 
ber of the household, or to any personage of the remarkable group 
which will be for ever traditioaally associated with the Lake district ; 
but this reverence, geauine and hearty as it was, would not, in all eyes, 
be a sufficient reasou for recording more than the fact of her death. It 
her survivorship of such a group which constitates an undisputed 


= 
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my Likeness as Juliet, ‘ Lieti Giorni e Felice’’’ ; or the passionate | 
for rest poured out in the one that breaks forth thus: 


But to be still! oh, but tocease awhile 
The panting breath and hurrying steps of life. 


On the whole we think these later poems are superior to those of ear- 
lier date ; bat minor pieces ougbt to be perfected with loving care. In 
this respect, these want revision. That’s a vicious trick, too, Mrs. Kem- 
ble bas, of using indifferently the pronoun you and ye. “In ye” and 
“ with ye” are valgarisms, despite the blood of all the Kembles. It is 
bad taste too, to say nothing of incorrectness, to contract the.word 
“ Heaven” into one syllable, and lengthen it out into twosyliables, in a 


couple of successive lines : 
And by my side Heaven's 


angel stood, 
And in my heart the peace 


Heaven shone. 


Neither are “home” and “come” particularly felicitous rhymes, 
though they do occur four times in one Ode. But these are trifling de- 
fects, and easily to be remedied in some future edition of a volume, which 
will commend itself to the sympathies of all who seek in poetry some- 
thing deeper and more suggestive than pleasant and melodious trivial- 


ities. 


Quite beyond the ordinary ran of novels, and written in more healthy 
tone than its predecessor “ Kathie Brande,” is Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, by 
Holme Lee, one of Mesers. Harpers’ recent issues. It is a story of Eaglish 
domestic life, brought down almost to our day.—Do you want a compan- 
The author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” has indited one ; and Messrs. Radd & Carleton have 
republished it in a duodecimo. It is termed The Afternoon of Unmarried 
Life, and its aim is to comfort those lonely bearts which, missing the ima- 
gined happiness of marriage, are apt to sink into listlessness, if not des- 


ion to “ Womian’s Thoughts about Women?” 


pondency. Poor souls! Who knows not Low unpopular they are 


and how undeservediy so, in many cases? What kind heart would not 


rejoice at any show of sympathy with them? 
Two very lively works on Natural History are before us—both reprints: 


the one dealing indirectly with the subject, as exemplified in the hunts- 
man’s experiences with animals of the chase ; the other looking at the 
matter from a less limited point of view. But a few words descriptive 


of each will best explain the difference. Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, then 


send us a copy of Wild Sports in the Far West, by Frederick Gerstaecker, 
translated from the German, and very spiritedly illustrated in coloured 
crayons by Harrison Weir. The author’s adventures occurred to him 


lic interest ia ber d With her closes a remarkable scene int the 


passed away befure the eyes of the inhabitants of the district, aud a new 
one succeeds, which may have its own delights, solemoaities, honours, 
and graces, but which can never replace the familiar one that is gone. 
There was something moarnfal in the lio of this aged lady—blind 
deaf, and bereaved in ber latter years; but che was not 
more than she was insensible. Age did not blunt her feelings, 
interest in the events of the day. It seems not so 
said that the worst of living in such a place (as 
its making ove unwilling to go. It was too beautifa 
to leave it. Within a few years, the be! 
busband, then 


i 


gee 


on the other hand, in as far as it infected her with the spirit of exclusive- 
ness which was the grand defect of the group in its own , it was 
hurtful, bat it was less an evil than an amusement, after all. It was a 
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Not one is left now of the eminent persons who rendered that cluster 
valleys so eminent as it has been. Dr. Arnold went first in the vigour 
of his years. Sou died at Keswick, and Hartley Coleridge on the 
margio of Rydal Lake, and the Quillinans uader the shadow of - 
ri Professor ged ey regener gD ad 

the three ordsworths Ry: 


The survivor of all the rest had a heart and a memory for the solemn 
last of everything. She was the one to inquire of about the at 
the district, the last pair of ravens in any crest tg alle last old 

ar 

broad white road has succeeded the green vridle-path, 
She koew the district are es See = first y- tion, 
through Gray's Letters, to its complete n the age o! ways. 
She saw, perhaps, the best of it.” Bat she conteibuted to modernize and 
improve it, though the idea of doing so probably never occurred to her. 
There were great people before to give away bounties, and 
spoil their neighbours as the established almagiving of the rich 
does spoil the labouring class, which ought to be above that kind of aid. 
Mrs. Wordsworth did infinitely more her own way, and without 
being aware. An example of comfortable thrift was a greater boon to 
the people round than money, clothes meat, or fael. The oldest resi- 
dents have long borae witness that the homes of the neighbours, have 
assumed a new’character of order and and wholesome economy, 
since the poet’s family lived at Rydal Mount. It used to be a pleasant 
sight when Wordsworth was seen in the middle of a hedge, cutting 
switches for half a-dozen children, who were pulling at his cloak or ga- 
thering about his heels; and it will long be pleasant to family friends to 
hear how the young wives of half a century learned to make home com- 
fortable by by she te | the good housewife at the Mount, who was 
never above letting thrift be known. 

Finally, she who had noted so many last survivors was herself the last 
of the company more venerable than eagles, or ravens, or cld-world 
yeomen, or antique customs, She would not in any case be the first for- 
gotten. As itis, her honoured name will live for generations in the 
traditions of the val round. If she was studied as the poet’s wife, 
that investigation that she was contempl 





A PROCTORIAL CRUSADE. 

On the Sth of January a case which bas caused much interest in the 
University of Oxford, was heard in the Vice-Chanecellor’s Court, before 
the , Dr. Kenyon. A large number of persons were present, 
among whom were the Dean of Christ Church, the Master of University, 
the Principal of St. Alban Hall, the Provost of Queen’s, the Pablie Ora- 
tor, the mq ae of Divinity, the Senior Proctor, Dr. Acland, 
MD., Mr. Gresell of Worcester, Mr. Mansell of St. John’s, Mr. Rawlin- 
son of Exeter, Messrs. Shand and T: of , Mesers. Holland 


was made; and secondly, because it inflicteda 
t which was not permitted by the statute. The assessor, how- 
objection, when 
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arrives at a certain age he bas a right to do as he likes,”’ and the parties 
then ran the race. On the 17th of May the Senior Proctor addressed a 
letter to Mr. Parkinson,-requesting him to call upon him at Pembroke | 
College on Tuesday moruing, at ten o’clock, to which Mr. Parkinson sent | 
the follvwing reply :— Mr. Parkinson presents his compliments to the | 
Senior Proctor, aud begs to suggest that his position as Master of Arts | 
excuses him from attending to the official requests of the Senior Proc- 
tor.” On 18th May the Senior Proctor again wrote to Mr. Parkinson, im- 
ing upon him a fine of £5, and the latter gentleman replied the same 
ay as follows :—* Mr. Parkinson presents his compliments to the Senior 
Proctor, and begs respectfully to decline paying the fine which he has 
thought it his duty to impose upon him. He submits that the trial by 
two gentlemen of the speed of their respective horses does not come 
within the meaning of the statute ; secondly, that the Proctor’s jurisdic- 
tion does not include Masters of Arts ; and thirdly, that it cannot be re- 
ed as contumacious, unless it can be shown that he was subject to 
prohibition of the Proctor.’ Upon the receipt of that commanica- 
tion the Senior Proctor made a verbal report of the whole of the circum- 
stances to the Vice-Chancellor, and on the 2d of June the case was heard 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, at the close of which the Vice-Chancellor 
gave it as bis opinion that the Proctors had not exceeded their powers, 
and recommended the payment of the fine to stop farther proceedings. 
Mr. Parkinson then paid the fine, but under protest, and gave notice of 
his intention to appeal to the Chancellor for redress. The only point in | 
dispute respecting the facts of the case was, as to the nature of the pro- | 
ceedings on Port Meadow. Mr. Parkinson suggested in his letter of the 
18th of May, that the proceeding was a mere trial of the speed of their 
respective horses; but he (Mr. Hobhouse) should prove that it was a re- 
gularly got up race, that the course was marked out with flags, and the 
riders were dressed in the usaal jockey dress. 

The Rev. T. H. Shand, one of the pro-proctors of the University, was | 
then called, and deposed thus : Shortly after twelve o’clock on the 12th 
of May, 1858, I went to Port Meadow, where I saw a large crowd of peo- 
ple, some of whom were on horseback, and some in cabs. Many of them, 
apparently, were members of the University. I did not recognise any 
undergraduates, but saw one or two Bachelors amongst the crowd. Mr. 
Mallory avd Mr. Parkinson were there. Mr. Parkinson was wearing an 
overcoat when | first saw him. Both gentlemen mounted their horses 
while I was there. Mr. Parkinson wore a silk jacket and b'ack cap, and 
had on top boots and spare. Mr. Mallory was dressed in a somewhat si- | 
milar way. The course was marked out with flags, which were placed at 
intervals along the meadow. When Mr. Mallory was mounting his borse | 








to the statutes of the University. Mr. Parkinson replied, “ When a man | in Aurora Leigh. 








, “no t, though thrice absolute,” suffice to prove | —we need not sneer at the sea-slug or the land-slug, the land-snail or 
that we differ entirely in our political views. At the time of Orsini’s ex-| the land-eel, the granivorous mouseling, or the -fed puppy ; nor, 
ecution, Mrs. Browning pleaded earnestly with me to make a public de- | with our high game on the table, speek disrespectfully of ancieat fish, 
claration of my hatred of political assassinati I replied by asking or of eggs that have been warmed once too often under the mother’s 
her whether she thought the murderer of Rome, the author of two thoa-| breast. It is all habit and prejudice—nothing else. Why should a frog, 
sand six hundred and fifty-two murders on the Boulevards of Paris, on | with his tender and delicate flesh, be discarded as anti-Britannic, when 
the 2nd Dec. 1851, or the man who, having spent bis life in toiling and | tripe shops abound, and diseased livers, set in paiés, are worth golden 
fighting for his country, risked that life and lost it in his attempt to lay | coin? when all manoer of internals are cooked, eaten, and belauded, and 
Rome’s assassin low, the greater murderer of the two? And here the | a sheep’s fry is a national dish? for all that sheep are seldom healthy, 
matter ended. I have never lectured on Orsini in America, though in| and are always dying of some damaging disease or other. As for 

my lecture on Rome I expressed my surprise that those who blame him | disdainful word ‘ reptile,’ dear Madam, which we see hanging in delicate 
applauded the perjured = who has waded through the blood of two| curves about your lips and nostrils, pray, what is tartle but a reptile? 
nations toa throne. I have also affirmed that any attempt made by | yet you did not despise that basin of soup at Birch’s last week ; neither 
Piedmont or any other Powers, at the instigation of Louis Napoleon, | does your worthy husband the alderman reject his calipash and calipee 





to change the condition of Italy, will resalt, perbaps, in a change of 
tyrants 5 will, perhaps, lessen Austria’s power to increase French swa 
in the 


ninsula, but will never lessen Italian suffering nor advance Ital- | 


when his turn comes for the helping. Names go for nothing. We donot 
eat frogs—because we do not ; but the fact of their being reptiles has 
nothing to do with it, excepting for those in want of a reason. So with 


ian Independence. Many of my best friends hold a contrary opinion. I | many other scorned articles of food. A tender, juicy, milk-fed Puppy is 


respect theirs, bat I retain my own ; time will prove which is right. 
I have never spoken of Mr. or Mrs. Browning in connection with poli- 


tics; in my lecture on “Illustrious Italian Women,” I referred to the | 


latter as the greatest 


has seen. If any American papers have spoken in any other sense than 
this, they have done so on their own responsibility, 
Washington, Feb. 4. Jesse Merrroy Wurre Mario. 


AstTontsuinc Tat Natives.—Mr. G. H. Lewes, poet, philosopher, actor, 
naturalist, and we know not what other interesting things beside, has 
just published an account of his rambles about the shores of the British 
Isles. A humorous account of one of his trips is given in the following 

assage 
“Very droll it was, even in my languid state, to observe Jack stoop- 
ing and fumbling among the oyster-shvll, not kaowing what his insane 
party might possibly think worth carrying bome, and for his part think- 
ing the whole as big a heap of rubbish as ever he saw. 

“** This here any use, Sir?’ he inquires, handing me a huge oyster, 


| with an unexpressed sarcasm in the question. I turn my green counte- 


nance towards it, and suddenly forget the qualms, exclaiming,— 
“*Use, my dear fellow! of course it is. Why, it is a perfect colony 
of animals.’ 
“* Well, Sir, you knows.’ 
“ And he drops it into the bucket, plunging his hands once more among 


tees that has yet arisen in the world, one of the | means fanatical on the subject of dog ; we merely 
noblest women, one of the most devoted wives and mothers that any age | 


I said to him, * Mr. Mallory, you mast be aware that you are violating the mass. That oyster, besides the polypes and sponges growing on it, 
the statates of the University, and if you persist in this race you must bore at least a dozen terebellw, an ascidian of exquisite colour, innumer- 
be ble for the q ” I made that remark in the hear-| able serpule, and a beautiful sabella. 

ing of Mr. Parkinsoo, and then turned to the latter and said,“ I must re-| “*S ; what is that you are going to throw away ?” 

peat the same warning to you.” Mr. Parkinson replied, as well as I) “‘Only a bit of dirt, Sir.’ 

could catch his words, “ When a man arrives at a certain age, I think he| “* Let me see it. I have known bits of dirt to turn out to be curious 
may please himself” (a laugh.) I replied, “I must again warn i and | animals.’ 

if you persist you must take the consequences. I think I have done my| “Jack, now fairly bewildered, and expecting probably that the next 
duty in warning you.” Somebody then called out,“ Get out of the way; | thing he will be asked to hand me wili be a bubble of foam, stretches 
clear the course.”” The race was then run. I stayed some time, because | out his honest and places on the seat a small lump of sand, having 
I suspected that g else was going to take place. Reported the | no definite shape, and looking no more like an animated creature than 
occurrence to the Senior Proctor. | the mud-pie which ingenious youth delights to construct. I know it at 








This was ibe substance of the case, and after a little ineffectual cross- | 
examining, and re-examining, and speech-making by counsel, judgment | 
‘was reserved. 


THE MELBOURNE LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS. 


The new parliament was opened in great state on the 21st of November, 
1856, and by dint of close study and frequent rehearsals, like those of Mr. 
Hardcastle’s b bold, the strange ceremonial was very creditably gone 
through without any laugh, even on a par with that accorded to the “grouse 
in the gun-room.”’ The first day’s business was purely preliminary, read- 
ing the letters patent, swearing in the members, and electing the & aker 
of the Assembly and the President of the Council. The Lower House 
was all bat fin , and seemed to me the beau ideal of an assembly 
chamber ; imposing in its fine proportions, most commodious in its ar- 
ype and finished with a degree of sober chasteness and elegance 
which is permanent in its pleasing effects. The dimensions of the apart- 
meant, designed for the accommodation of sixty members, leaving a mar- 
gin for a prospective increase of thirty, are precisely the same as those 
of the House of Commons, with its six hundred and sixty, which would 
appear to have been constructed in anticipation of a rapid decline in the 
representative aon, The Victorian Chamber has no side galleries, 
and only three of benches, with a bar, behind which there are seats 
for the members of council and — admitted on Speaker’s orders. 
Bebind the chair is the reporters’ gallery, and at the other extremity that 
for stran on members’ orders. From the liberal space allowed on the 
floor of the house (for the self-immolation of patriots) and between the 
benches for the passage of members, there is no idea conveyed ofany ex- 
trav: t profuseness of room when the entire sixty are in their places ; 
and with the recollection of their comfortable accommodation tefore me, I 
Could not repress a sense of suffocation and ming on seeing the dense- 
ly packed, steep, narrow terraces and galleries in the House of Commons, 
where one would think an experiment was being tried to ascertain the 
smallest area in which men can sit in the most uncomfortable positions. 

The council-chamber is altogether superlative in its character, its in- 
terior, if my remembrance serves me right, being somewhat after the 
manner of the Madeleine at Paris in its architecture, but its upholstery 
fittings and other decorations are all in that florid, barbaric style of 
crimson, gilding, and cut a which the special correspondent of the 
Times 80 graphically describes as prevailing in the | saloons at Luck- 
now, and which certainly most oddly contrast in their flaunting > o 
dour with the more than common-place and yy | aspect the 
elective the’ great majority of whom have jerked per saltum, 
by the effects of the gold discoveries, from very bumble grades Indeed, 
into the ‘ honourable” position, without having either time or opportu- 
nity for studying the various intervening phases of aristocratic deport- 
meat, or acquiring that aplomb so indispensable for enacting the noble. 
In one respect, however, they have proved worthy of their order, and 
that is in the watebful jeal with which they guard their “ dignity” 
and their “ privileges ;” bat in their undefined notions of lordly prero- 
Fane they are everlastingly stumbling into ludicrous errors, and like 

ypochondriacs, who imagine that wicked flies on the ceiling are only 
watching for opportunities to precipitate themselves on their gouty toes, 
the “ honourables” regard the denizens of the Lower House with the 
most intense suspicion, less they should fall foul of their dignity. I well 
remember qne occasion in which, when some amendments of the Upper 
House were strack out of a certain bill by the Assembly, an honourable 
member, who won his way to the peerage through the ti 
Glauber salts and cust 1, arose in his place, seeth with rage, to 
complain “ of this gross attack on the dignity and privileges of their 
honourable house, bat he for one the base attempt, and burled 
it back in the teeth of the tors ;” and so accurately did he sait the 
“ action to the word” that I could fancy be was sending a 12-pound sledge 
from bis grasp upon the heads of the inferior legislators. I never saw so 
sublimely _—— an exhibition in all my life. Keeley in his pose of 
Ajax the lightning, was genteel y, a8 compared with this 

g . How Ll escaped summary committal is a mys- 
‘ery beyond my ken.— Kelly's Victoria in 1853-8. 
——— 


Two Views or Travian Inperenpence.—Mr. and Mrs. Browning, the 
poet and poetess, have sent to this country a letier for 7 the 
object of which is to show their belief in the necessity of the Piedmontese 
Government to the emancipation of Italy. They write : “ Having seen 
4 statement in the American newspapers, that Madame Mario, late’Miss 
Jessie Meriton White, has arrived in the United States ‘ recommended 
by the Brownings,’ &c., &e., to lecture on ‘ Orsini’ and * Italian Politics,’ 
we feel ourselves forced to explain distinctly that, with a strong person- 
al affection and esteem for Madame Mario, and a love for liberty and the 
democracy still better known to all who know us, we yet entirely dissent 
both from ber views of Orsini and her opinions upon Piedmont, consider- 
ing that every attack on the Piedmontese Government is levelled also 

against the general Italian cause. This is the first time we have noticed 
& printed observation on ourselves, and only a painful sense of duty 
constrains us to do so now. “Ropert Brownie, 

“ Rome, January 5, 1859,” “ EvizaseTH Barnett Browyrye. 


To this Mad. Mario replies in the following letter te the V. ¥. Times : 

Sm: I bave just seen the letter published in your paper of to-day from 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning. I am not aware that an jm ae paper has 
ever stated that I was recommended by them to lecture on Orsini and 
Italian Politics. My letters of recommendation to America were from 
Professor and Mrs. Nichol, Mrs. Mary Howitt, T. D. Morell, M. A. Kos- 
euth, Mazzini, etc.,ete. Mr. and Mrs. Browning bare long been, (and 











a glance to be an ascidian (Molgula arenosa), for only last week, while 
scrambling over the rocks, I looked into a shallow — on the sandy 
bottom of which there was one of these sand-lumps alone in its glory. 

“T cannot tell what made me suspect it to be an animal. 
sees what the eye cannot. Do we not distinguish a friend 
undefinable something he is near enough for us to distinguish 
his dress or his features? With the same mental perception one learns 
to distinguish an animal, even when one bas never seen it before. I bad 
never seen or read of this ascidian. I did not know it to be an ascidian ; 
but, detaching it from a rock, I ped it in my bottle, convinced that 
it was an animal of some kind ; on coming e I began to scrape 
away the sand until I came down toa membrane. I then cut the mass 
open, and found an ascidian, which had so completely coated itself with 
sand that sand became its integument. 

“ Having tarned over the heap, and shown me one by one every shell 
or weed, Jack now began to clear the boat and haul in the dredge once 
more. After a few hauls our bucket was sufficiently stocked, and we 
sailed homewards, skimming the surface with a net in the hope of 
turing some jellyfish, but none We ought to have been in bi 
spirits ; bat whatever consolation may have been in the thougbt of 
bucket, we were not hilarious, I pledge you my word, as we scudded 
along, green and silent. We reached the at last. Jack car- 
ried the bucket after me, and the perple: v at the lodging-house 
brought down a footpan, into which the contents of the bucket were 
emptied. I should not like to inquire too closely into that vassal’s pri- 
vate opinion of me and my pursuits. The next , when I met Jack, 
he was gratified to learn the result of our dredging bad been highly satis- 
factory, as, indeed, it was; for, besides abundance of known animals, I 
had found two entirely new genera of annelids.” 


The mind 
a certain 


How Money 1s Mape.—There a to exist a considerable 
amount of misconception as to the manuer in which money is made—not 
in the Barnum sense, but literally. Many persons imagine, for instance, 
that coins are, as it were, soldered together in two halves, and that the 
head is struck at one press and the tail at another; but this is quite 
a mistake, the impressions being fs to a, plain disc of metal, or 
“ blank,” and the edge milling ata single blow. Ingots of gold or silver 
are first thrown into ——_ and reduced to fluidity. After this they 
are cast into bars of various sizes, proportionate to the kind of coins to 
be produced from them. These bars are next passed forward to rolling- 

wer (we speak here of the English Mint), and laminated, 

to a state of attenuity marvellously different 

to the rigid form in which they left the moulds. The bars, in fact, are 
now converted into ribbons, flexible as the wand of Harlequin ; and 
these, beautifully adjusted in thickness for the pieces to be nei from 
them, ore paused to 6.60) of punching: apne coe Sumeates 
—honey-combed—from end to end. of metal thus obtained 
are blank sovereigns, very much resembling shankless brass buttons, or 
blank sixpences, as it may happen to be’sovereign or sixpenny “ ribbons ”’ 
which are being dealt with ; and are then carried forward to the weigh- 
ing-machines. These select the sheep from the goate—the light and heavy 
from the medium, or standard blanks. The ac candidates for coin- 
age are now taken to the marking-room, whilst t 
to the ae ee the crucible again. The 
partially the projectin edges of the future coins, which are then again 
submitted to a fiery ordeal n the sbape of an annealing oven. 

This operation softens and tempers them. They are made—as young 
ladies are said to be—susceptible to impressions, and are then pickled, 
or blanched, in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. This gives them a 
bright surface, and removes all impurities. ing is the next process, 
and this is performed over a hot iron plate—a moffin and crumpet. 
The blanks are now ready to receive the “ image and superscri ” of 
the Queen—God bless her! This finishing touch is given in - 
room. ty Fe mrs are now weighed out to a namber of tape, oho o> 
tend and the presses with them. On one side of the presses blanks 
are put into tubes, and on the other they are thrown out coins. They 
get, however, a mighty hard squeeze in the “ middle passage,” between 
two beautifully engraved head and reverse dies, and are at the same time 
preserved from expanding unduly by means of a collar of steei, fluted or 
milled on its inner circumference, which encompasses each individual 
piece ut the moment the dies strike it. The outer circumference of the 
piece of gold or silver becomes thus serrated, or milled, at the instant of 
coinage. The finished sovereigns or sixp or whatsoever coins may 

——— bow tumble out from the presses in rapid 
and glistening , and slide down inclined planes into trays 
placed to cateh them. They are examined on the sq’ and edges to 
SS the “ wide, wide 
world” to do their mission of or evil, as the good or evil disposition 
of their posseasors may di . 


— The Artisan. 

Purrys axp Swans “ Pur” m= a New Way.—Man is omnivorous gene- 
rally ; bat of all men the Chinese are the most ompivorous—more so 
even than savages ; y because their country is more densely popu- 
lated, therefore they are in even greater straits for food, partly 
they are civilised, so have fewer prejudices and less ignorance. A Chi- 
naman will eat anything. Rats and dogs, sl caterpillars, worms and 
snails, mice, hate, binds’ nests, and bed ges, cbrysalides of the silk- 





eea-slugs, black sharks’ fins, stale tish, and balf-formed embryonic 


who wisely receives what nature gives no 
fanciful distinctions between the clean 


and the unclean. For most of 
our distinctions are fanciful ; and if we can eat with relish sea snails or 





adging from their last letters to me still are,) my intimate personal 
yen bat Mrs. Browning’s opinions on Louis N: whom she calls 


e 


sea-snakes the half-poisonous 


disdained as something horrible ; but a huge foul porker, grovelling in 
every kind of imaginable garbage, is one of the culinary institutions of 
our land. We say nothing against the use of pig, and we are by no 
ng the two in juxta- 
position as a better illustration of our argument.— National Magazine, 


Unpvrrranicat Purrrans.—It may be easily believed that none of the 
guests whom the Ear! of Leicester placed at his table by the side of his 
nepbew, Sir Philip Sydney, were clowns. But the supposition of any 
necessary connection between Puritanism and what is harsh and rode in 
taste and manners, will not even stand the test of an observation of the 
character of men who figured in its ranks, when the lines came to be 
most distinctly drawn. The parliamentary general, Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, was no straight-faced gospeller, but a man formed with every 
grace of person, mind and culture, to be the ornament of a splendid 
court, the model knight—the idol, as long as be was the comrade, of the 
royal soldiery—the Bayard of the time. The position of Manchester 
aad Fairfax, of Hollis, Fennes, and Pierrepont, was by birthright in the 
most polished circle of English society. In the memoirs of the young re- 
gicide, Colonel Hutchinson, recorded by his beautiful and gentle wife, 
we may look at the interior of a Puritan household, and see its graces, 
divine and human, as they shone with a naturally blended lustre in the 
most strenuous and most afflicted times. The renown of English leara- 
ing owes something to the sect which enrolled the names of Selden, 
Lightfoot, Gale, and Owen. Its seriousness and depth of thought had 
lent their inspiration to the delicate muse of Spenser. Judging between 
their colleague preachers, Travers and Hooker, the critical Templars 
awarded the palm of scholarly eloquence to the Puritan. When the Pa- 
ritan lawyer Whitelock was ambassador to Queen Christina, he kept a 
maguificent state, which was the admiratioa of her court, perplexed as 
they were by his persistent Puritanical testimony against the practice of 
drinking health. For his Latin Secretary, the Puritan Protector em- 

loyed a man at once equal to the foremost of mankind in genius and 
earning, and skilled in all manly exercises, proficient in the lighter ac- 
complishments beyond any other Englishman of his day, and caressed in 
his youth, in France and italy, for eminence in the studies, of their fasti- 
dious scholars. The king’s camp and court at Oxford had not a better 
swordsman or amateur musician than Jobn Milton, and bis portraits ex- 
hibit bim with locks as flowing as Prince Rupert’s. In such trifles as 
the fashion of apparel, the usage of the best modern society vindicates, 
in characteristic particulars, the Roundbead jadgment and taste of the 
century before the last. The English gentleman now, as the Puritan 
gentleman then, dresses plainly in “ ’ colours, and puts his lace and 
embroidery on his servants.—Palfrey’s Hist. New Eng. 


Mereoro.oaical. Proanostics Accountep For.—M. Babinet, of the 
Institute, who has been for some time past in the habit of publishing his 
meteorological ostics every now and then, bas just written to the 
Débats to explain why he lately foretold a severe wiuter commencing 
from the 22d of last December. The following is the substanee of his 
letter :—Although meteorology, he observes, is still in its infancy, there 
is one fact established beyond a doubt—viz., that the dominant wind of 
France, and of the ter part of Europe, is the south-west, which car- 
ries the warm air of France to Russia. The dominant wind being ascer- 


cap- | tained, it is an acknowledged fact in meteorology that the next 


or subdominant wind isthe opposite one—viz., the north-east, so that 
after the Franco-Russian current we may expect the Russo-French one, 
which will bring the cold of Russia over here. It generaily blows at 
uncertain intervals between November and March, and seldom continues 


ger 

the warmer to the colder current is owing te the sun being now in the 
opposite hemiephere. No doubt, we have been several years without 
this counter current, owing probably to the strength of the south-western 
one, which in our latitades carried all before it in 1855. Bat since last 
year the counter-current bas given signs of pete potent and, bein; 
unable to force en aan it bas Aap bas 4 

tous route throu whole o' thern Europe, been according] 
severely felt at Constantinople. — Times. .! 


Tue Srocx-Jossixe Ataru.—Were it not the common talk of P: 
and what is worse, almost as probable ag it is discreditable, we shou 
hesitate even to admit as a ramour, the explanation which has reached 
us of the recent war panic and its tardy alleviation. Personal govern- 
meat is at best a questionable evil ; but a personal government of 
tigeel is = a gr pene le curse. it 4 enough wo a we pie shonid be 

en of as a trump Ww may une ed, bat 
that the council-table of a power like France should descend to the mo- 
rality ot rouge ef noir, is an alarming phenomenon indeed. 
misfortune rather than the fault of a parvenw potentate 
rounded by adventurers, some of whom are needy, and 
But that the peace of Europe should be in 
merce paralysed, and thousands of ignorant and innocent people ruined. 
in order that a near relation may “pot” a trifle of something 
£80,000, and that a “ book” may be up at the Tuileries, is a public 
crime so unpardonable, a condi of affairs so intolerable, that only the 
antecedents of the Imperial Government can excuse the existence of the 
rumour to which we have alluded.— London Daily News, 


Resicnation or Mr. W. Brown, M.P.—The Liverpool Mercury says :— 
“ The public will learn with regret that Mr. William Brown, one of the 
members for the southern division of this county bas intimated his inten- 
tion to resign his seat in the House of Commons after the dissolution of 
the present Parliameat. Mr. Brown announced this determination at a 
uet given by the Mayor in celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Blue-coat Hospital. The honourable member was 
first elected for this division, without opposition, in 1845, and on each re- 
curring election since his return bas been unopposed. Both on public 
and on private grounds his retirement is a matter for regret ; publicly, 
because of the loss of services which have been alike honourable to him- 
self and advantageous to the community ; and privately, because his in- 
creasing years and state of health render it prudent that he should 
avoid arduous daties and late hours which efficient and consei- 
entious discharge of parliamentary duties necessarily involve.” 


Tue Norra Axcrican Ixprans.—When people specalate on the na- 
tional devel ut of the United States, they perbaps seldom remember 
that within space ofa century those mighty territories were occa- 
ied by a population of a totally different character, and that the won- 
Sostil dion af ene sone hen bean aessmpented by the decline of another. 
The 30,000,000 citizens of the American U: 
many settlers on the lands of the Red Indians, and, though these 
were never numerous enough to suffer 
they were scattered in clusters of greater or less 
continent, and were formidable enemies to the colonists 
dred years since. It is certain that, with the 
eatin | fn, but a peopl, they posed tei atone 
of civilization, but as a y 
peliey, their organized divisions and their historical quarrels. At 
the time of our victories in 1759 the Red Men of the Northern Continent 
were separated into two 
two successive waves 


nion represent in ane | 80 


have wound off their silken shells, monkeys, snakes, | to the 
try ; these, with other connate delicacies, make up the luxuries of a | Dela 








mnssel, the scavenger | if their forces 
foulest feeders 


all. It would be very difficult to say 








1859. 
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to this original population of America. The Red Men have been met 


with in — province, and for some time were inevitably to be found, | ‘ mate 
like the Ca 


es of Southern Africa, on the borders of every frontier 
State, but they could never have borne any appreciable proportion to the 
tude of the country they occupied. That they have been rapidly 
“Fasenstanty by the progress of the Americans there can be 
no doubt, but, after all allowance bas been made on this score, it ie plain 
from their present numbers that no ove of their tribes could ever have 
been large or powerful, ding to the European estimate of such mat- 
ters. A great nation reduced to 500,000 souls in the course of a century 
would be a preternatural phenomenon, and yet these figures are proba- 
dly in excess of the facts as regards the existing Indian population in 
the United States. At the Census of 1850 the statistical report gave 
400,764 as a probable total. and the elements of decay have been at 
work ever since.—London Times. 








Mixtos at TuRree-anp-Twenty.—“ In statare, therefore, at least, he 
was already whatever he was to be. ‘In stature,’ he says himself at a 
later period, when driven to speak on the subject, ‘I confess I am not 
tall, but still of what is nearer to middle height than to little ; and what 
if I were of little ; of which stature have often been very great men both 


in peace and war—thongh why should that be called little which is. 


enough for virtue Or hle is enough ; but we have Au- 

’s words to the same effect. ‘He was scarce so tall as I am,’ says 

Aubrey ; to which, to make it more intelligible, he appends this margi- 
nal note :—‘ Q. Quot feet I am high? ay > of middle stature.’—i. e. Mil- 
ton was a little under middle height. ‘He had light brown hair,’ con- 
tinues Aubrey,—putting the word ‘abrown’ (‘aubura’) in the margin 
by way of y rp ap for ‘ light brown ;’—‘ his complexion exceeding fair ; 
oval face ; his eye a dark grey.’ As Milton himself says that his com- 
lexion, even in later life, was so much ‘ the reverse of bloodless or pal- 
fia, that, on this ground alone, he was generally taken for ten years 
younger than he really was, Aubrey’s ‘ exceeding fair’ must mean a very 
delicate white and Then, be was called ‘ the lady’ in his College— 
an — which implies that, with this unusually delicate complexion, 
the light brown bair falling to his ruff on both sides of his oval face, and 
his slender and elegant rather than massive or powerful form, there was 
a certain prevailing air of the feminine in his look. The feminine, how- 
ever, was of that peculiar sort,—let connoisseurs determine what it is,— 
which could consist with clear eyes of a dark grey and with a ‘delicate 
and tunable voice,’ that could be firm in the low teaor notes and carry 
tolerably sonorous matter. And, lady-like as he was, there was nothing 
effeminave in his demeanour. ‘ His deportment,’ says Wood, ‘ was affa- 
ble, bis gait erect and manly, ing courage and undauntedness.’ 
Here Wood apparently follows Milton’s own account, where he tells as 
that in his youth he did not neglect ‘ daily practice’ with his sword, and 
that he was not so ‘very slight,’ but that ‘ armed with it, as he generally 
was, he was in the habit of thinking himself quite a match for any one, 
even were he much the more robust, and of being perfectly at ease as to 


any injury that any one could offer him, man to man.’’—Masson’s Life of 





Srares anp Cotonres. A Comparison.—In the year 1790, the popa- 
lation of the United States consisted of 3,223,629 free people and 697,697 
slaves. In the year 1858 the lation of the provinces of British 
North America numbers 3,441, free men, without the luxury of a 
slave. In the year of the union the imports of the United States were 
valued at £4,955,765. In the year 1858 the imports into the British 


provinces amounted in value to £15,138,834. In 1858 the exports of 


those provinces amount to £11,701,184, so that at this day these British 


, this future “ North American Federation,” rank third in the 

ist of the trade and commerce of the world, taking precedence of France 
and Russia. These are some of the circumstances on which the advo- 
cates of union between the British provinces rely as an evidence that the 
colonies are now of such maturity as would justify the creation of a 
national existence, by a North American federation and a free common- 
wealth, in which it is believed that a federal union must merge.— Frederic- 
ton Corresp. London 


Post. 





Ow THe Tastz.—A faneral in Norway is a very simple affair. The 
ereed of the country is Lutheran ; and the mysterious and lugubrious 
and ceremonies called into action by the rites of the Roman 
or the Greek Church are dispensed th. On the night following 

is “ watched,” in the 


the decease. the principal room of the house 


corpse 
inbabited by the deceased. The coffin is placed on the table (a custom 


other backward so long, that young Bauduin said 


Li fix au roi traist son 


Tant traist li uns avant et l'autre arier, 
Bauduinés li dist mat en l’angler. 

ier de Danemarche, 1. 3159. 
The young prince was furious at his defeat, and not content with treat- 
ing the son of Ogier with the most insulting language, he seized the 
chess-board in his two hands, and struck him so violent a blow on the 
at he split his head, and scattered his brains over the floor.— 
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PROBLEM No. 527, sy W. W., of Richmond, Va. 
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' WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Sototion To Prose No. 526. 


Game for us, we shall be happy to publish it. 





Tas Morruy Testimoniat.—It i 
-and-sil 








are 
placed upoa it, and prayers are recited by a minister retained for the 

relatives and friends gathering round. A mode- 
milk, soup, porridge, and trout from a neighbouring fjord, 
rse of the evening ; but no attempt is made towards 
faneral feasts—or rather orgies— disgrace the fu- 
countries. On the following day, the coffia is borne 
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relatives following in procession, and is thence carried 
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than men—whether because he is generally 
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ships are formed by such a person, no one cherishes them more sacredly ; 
w 
and most grave men, such as the divine Plato is said to have 


learned 

often largely held under his plane-tree,—colloquies wortby, surely, to 

be received with the attentive silence of the whole human race flocking 
Bat to talk together idly, to bumour one another in lux- 


i 


ury and lus's—this is the fri ip of Ignorance, or traly rather the 
ignorance of Friendship.””— Milton. 


A Curr orr tae Orv Brock.—In the action off Callao Lord Dando- 
nald tells us in Lis Narrative, “ my little boy had a narrow escape. 
com 





Crack-Bram Cuess PLarers.—We need not be surprised if among 

barons of the middle ages, the game of chess often gave 
tes and sanguinary quarrels. The curious history of the 
in the thirteenth century, 
the feud between King Joba 
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struck Fulk a great blow. 
art, raised his foot and strack J 
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was the cause of the fead between Ugier le t 
one of the Easter festivals of the court of emagne, the Emperor s 
son Charles aod Bauduin, the illegitimate son of Ogier, weat to play to- 
a ro Se nse eeed mt Sosa 
bead. ‘The King’s oon frst aoved biepowe and young Bredaia moved 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
*. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, * 
Late OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAY 
B those the) iy sae and better eiegies for the display of thelr" Merchandise, 
ETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. 
the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS ‘CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISE- 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, aS — 


R Tens, and will be found 
dy on inspection, for UALITY and PRIC 
best house for ROONOMY in the United States. LE, Q RICK, the 


SL 


SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THIS 
Office until NOON of TUESDAY, the FIFTRENTH MAROH, 1859, for Five Years’ 
of and Sea Trout Fishery, upon the 


steamers and sai vessels, througnout the season, e derirad) i J. 
yA = ug! pat f le novelty for GENTLE: 





uo} 
Lease of the Exclusive Rights of Salmon 
Rivers of Lower Canada : 
The Rivers M 





4 hq Little Natashq Moisic, Sainte Marguerite (on 
, Pentecost, . Goodbout, Laval, Escowmain, and Saint (Saguenay), being 

a le severally as Estuary and Fluviatile Holdings— the former limit bordered seawards 
oy w water mark, and riverwards not to exceed the line of high water, including ove mile 
frontage on each side, together with use of whatever buildings thereat may belong to the 
Crown, also permission to appropriate all necessary timber fue. ; the laiter, or Fluvial 
Division, to consist of the whole course of stream upwards from its confluence with tidal 


The Rivers English, Bersimis, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochen, Grande Berger 
onne, Petite Bergeronne, phy pe SL dn haat.) and Black or Sutmon, to be 
Uvely inseparable as ards estuary and inner characters, bu: a like frontage and all 
other similar privileges inclusive. 
Any Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obtain a renewal of Lease for other four 
then next ensuing, on such terms as shal) be at that time determined by the Governor 


i 


Leases of the Moisic, Goodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made subject to the oceu- 

pancy by the Hon. Hudson's Bay yr of the tepements now in their watil 
eo term jon of their Lease of * The King’s Posts’’ on the 15th November 1859. 

Tenders, and “Tender for Fisheries,” to be addressed to the Grown 

Lands Department. Toroato, should specify : 

First—¥or which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or beth of the holdings. 

Second—The annual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, ly. 

Third—The names, &c.. of two oe securities resident in for due fulfilment of the 

conditions of such contrac 


f 


For farther hort = Seuolons eaptiees viento be mand to this Department, he tend 
‘or ulars le 8 or to the & wii 
ent of Fisteries for Lower at Quebec. — 
P. M. VANKOUGHNRT, 
. of Crown Lands. 
Toronto, 13th December, 1858. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
88 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8T. 
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RICHARD BELL, the Bk iF 
J. RAB. { as WANE MeN Rita, 
Orr FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in urchasers. 


sums to suit P . 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 





JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPar. CEROTLAR, LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


No! HOLLAND, PORTUG G 
ites Fe fe 6ee 
ON 
UT, CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, Fimosacie, &e., &e. * 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELI4, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
DTS TS. fe OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, aud the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 











— White to play and checkmate in two moves. 


THE MATCH BETWEEN MORPHY AND ANDERSSEN. 
PTH GAME.—((BREGULAR OPENIXG. 





sprinkled with flowers; the clerk remaining to chant 
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Ciomsy Powprrs.—** Now, many complain that most 
are barsh, uncourteous, of ill-ordered manners, with 

the conciliation of men’s minds. I admit, in- 
wholly secluded and immersed in studies, 
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a stranger and pilgrim in human affairs, or 
ng been made larger by the constant contempla- 
things, and so wriggling with difficulty in the straits of 
less clever at the more exquisite gestures of salutation (ad 
exquisiliores saludationum gesticulatio,.es.) t if worthy and euitable friend- 
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hat can be imagined pleasanter or happier than those colloquies of 
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menced, I had placed my boy in my after-cabin, lock- 

ing the door upon bim ; but not liking the restriction, he contrived to get 
through the quarter gal! window, and joined me on deck, refusing to 
do’ AsI could not attend to him, he was permitted to re- 
Vane we ——— uniform, which the seamen had 
im, was busying himself w ing powder to the 4 

Whilst thus employed, a round shot took oe und aa eation chavs 
to him, scattering the unlucky man’s brains ic his face. Instantly reco- 
his to my great relief, for believing him killed, I 

was with sgony, he ran up to me exclaiming, ‘I am not 
hart, > the shot did not touch me ; Jack says the ball is not made 
that can kill mamma’s boy.’ I ordered him to be carried below ; bat, re- 
sisting with all his might, he was permitted to remain on deck during the 
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often to quarrel with John. It hap- 
and Fulk were sitting all alone in a chamber playing at 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


... e0n 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. . Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 








ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANAD THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Bi Nerd Americe eee ay ER Ba, KE 


bas 
and bills and collected 
Deas and credits granted, yoga on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
RB. C. FERGUSSON, 
PF. H GRAIN, tno 29 William Street, New York. 
©, F. SMITH. 





AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE, WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 
BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Iesue Baya the 
*¢ Pound ene coe nk OF LIVEREOD of the Banks in Eveuann, Ine 

py Bh Rs bea ae! 
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ALESMAN OR BOOK-KEEPER.—A Young Man (an Bagtich- 
above. Is ed. 
§ yoy gr yo marry can give class 


M Bitar isncmtin 0 ew York tor seven yeameh reapentolty Str is rermies tp 
Literary kas me Universities, Colleges, so ae, sa at Catelagnen of Lie States | 
oo eer ete Privste Libraries ervenged ond bept in order upon the following 
gy poe! FAIRING, RENOVATING. sol REMINDING enconted 
thereby sa: Tian, ecranne, and mink by Pemoval. Bap al AD} ry 
recta othe cles agreed Ly wag eel NEWSPa Bas, of 
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Jj W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi wi sl 
. 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchex, Miss. 
o 





RR, BicHAnpsos, 4 y and lor, Covington, Ky. 








are par- 


ald, AT 427 BROADWAY and ene the Large Variety on Bare 
Dou jum p-Sole and Gaiters, wiui a good of 
c* Fe oat, ce asus Those affioied win Corus, or Gout, 
7 J. KE. GATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT. 








+ | JOON, MATS, and Foot s pers of Every D jption at the Low- 
est 


At BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
ADIES’ SKATES, Gentlemen's vonnee 8 rer Skates, Boys’ 
L Skates, of all kinds, at the est prices, irom 70 onaie 1H Ae eile 
CBEzBAL Pane SKATES! Over 100 Styles of Ladies’ and Gen- 
's bKates, at 70 ceuts to $12 per pair, i LAW'S, 601 any 
KATES!! SKATES!! E ,» and Ameri Skates, 
S of every deecripuon, from 70 cenis per pair, As BERRLAN’S, 001 mp. 


Be > SLEDS and Sleighs of all Kinds, Over 50 Kinds, 60 Cents 
we Ba ach At BERRIAN’S, 001 Broadway. 


Ee a er 
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T. GREEN, 
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READ THE WONDERFUL CURES OF 
BRONCHITIS, BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, 
AND HOPELESS CONSUMPTION. 


3. B. STAPFORD’S 
OLIVE TAR 
Imparts Magnetism 
when it is 
TAKEN, APPLIED, OR INHALED 
As Directed. 

The Magnetism of 
THE OLIVE TAR 
Is retained and diffused 
through the system 
by the Minerals in the Blood. 


J. R. STAPFORD'S 
TRON & SULPHUR 
POWDEBRS 
Act directly on 
THE BLOOD; 
Purifying and Revitalizing 
its action and erpelling 
ITS IMPURITIES 
BOTH REMEDIES 
should always 
be used 
FOR ALL DISEASES 
of the 
‘Throat or Lungs. 
Asa 
PURIFIER AND VITALIZER 
of the Blood, 
he earnestly recommends 
the 
TRON & SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 


A Bronchial Difficulty 
oF 


165 YEARS’ STANDING, 
Loas of Voice. 

THE LUNGS ARE AFFECTED. 
A Prominent 
Physician Recommends 
“OLIVE TAR.” 

“ Ht works like a charm.” 
ff RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
PREACHES 
EVERY DAY DURING 
A REVIVAL, 
which lasted 
EIGHT WEEKS. 
THE PEOPLE SAID A 
MIRACLE 
had been performed. 

A Prominent 
PREACHER 
OF THE GOSPEL 
has been restored to 
HIS LABOURS. 


A Lady given up 
by Physicians and Friends to 
Die of Consumption. 
The OLIVE TAR is used 
to relieve some of the 
PAIN OF DYING. 
She Is at once 


relieved from all Pain, 
and is soon 
perfectly restored. 


BRONCHITIS 
accompanied 
by a constant, hacking Cough, 
is cured, 


The effect of 
@®LIVE TAR 
UPON 
INFLAMED LUNGS. 


Another 
BAPTIST CLERGYMAN 
Who had 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS 
Is cured. 

The Clergyman sends 
THE OLIVE TAR 
To a Neighbour, who is 
‘SUPPOSED"TO BE DYING oF 
CONSUMPTION. 
Read the Result. 


‘What but the infusion of 
MAGNETISM 
Could at once Allay 
the pains of 


BURNS OR CHILBLAINS ? 


OLIVE TAR, 50 cents a bottle, or 75 cents when sent free by mail. Iron 
and Sulphur Powders $1 a package ; 3 packages $2 50. Sent anywhere free 














The Rev. Dr. LEONARD, Editor of nena 
ter (N. H.) News Letter sa: 

Dr. J. &. Stafford’s Ulive Tar—As this | 
is the season for Colds and Palmonary difficul. 
ties, we would again call the attention of suffer- 
ers to this invaluable Remedy. We have used 
it over a year, and have great confidence in its 
efficacy as a remedy for the cures for which it 
is prescribed. We have also used Dr. Srar- 
rorp’s Iron anp SuLraur Powpers, and have 
—. confidence in them as a TCNIC, ‘aa Vigwae 

pay S Strength and 
We hows Vested ath : and know that there | is 
not the slightest touch of m - Ft im 
ture connected with them. —_ 
pounded by a Practical and Scienti! ‘Chemist, 
and made comfortaole to an accurate know- 
ledge of Physiology. 


pie Rev. EDW'D BRIGHY, Editor of the 
‘zaminer, the ng rin New 
York aie a editorially : (dee Ezominer, 


os ‘The lotto, of the Rev. Mr. Spinning, pub- 
lished in the advertisement of Mr. Stafford, and 
bearing so much undoubted testimony to the 
efficacy of his Olive Tar, and Iron and Sulphur 
Powders, was put a from the original letter 
of <= Spans, verbatim copy of the 
Stafford’s pamphlet will give other 

pertioulens respecting his medicines. 


BorreRnvrs, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 30, 1858. 
J. R. Srarronp, M. D., No. 315 Broadway, 
New York. 


Dear Sir: I am a to give ey | the 


voluntary testimon reat excell 

our “ OLIVE TA be and a —z POWD hs 

OR THE BLOOD.” I wish to earnest; 
commend them to all LP are suffering beep 
or Pulmonary diseases. Both medi- 
ciues should always be used for these diseases 
—the Olive Tar principally, and the Powders as 
~~ auxiliary. In my own case, I could sensibly 
ppreciate the increased vitalizing power of the 

Olive Tar when using both. Asa purifier and 
vitalizer of the Boop, I wish to earnestly re- 
commend your “ Iron and Sulphur Powders.” I 
chal add many more words, but one sentence 

| — my sincere estimate of these re- 
lies, viz., other medicines may relieve, but 
ana CURE. mene 
MY TESTIMONY IS BASED ON THE 
FOLLOWING FACTS: 

1. My Own Expertence.—I have had a 
Bronchial difficulty of about fifteen years stand- 
ing—the result of the Scarlet fever. For the 
last four or five years every cold has thrown 
it more and more upon my /ungs, and, at times, 
made public speaking ve! "y painfal and prostrat- 
ing, becoming more and more so, until my 

linea ——- -. involved ast eee I was 

to public speaking, and 
avoid con reunion an mech as pessie M 
skilfal physician (to whom all wry relieved 
me somewhat, but not until at Ais advice, 
| ae . trial of a ‘ay sagelaleate gon I see evi- 
ce of a cure. In m 
. “ It worked like a charm.” 


as God's blessing on the Olive 
feared. a relapse after the meetings 
I feared a Felape daring the hea of the 
ar. none then the excep- 
tion of “ pull-backs,” from hard colds, I have 
been men ai until now, at which time 
of lungs which 
“ Gosret Trumpet” many happy 
ae the “ Olive Tar” has driven awa 
nabout i the no - i saat Se laid 
morning of my 
eee spe ie ee 
vas ven up by 
friends, to ras die of consumption. meuts 
were made for conveying the intelligence “ 
her death to her friends bevnne f oo, I 
sited her to bid mn » I sup) 
Her breathing 1 
an epplication of othe “ Olive Tar, ‘" 
the bape p why of removing some of the 
a dying.” Mm made her more comfor- 
Ulive Tar was continued. In two 
weeks I saw heragain. She was improving in 
sense. Olive Tar wae continued, 


last 
3. Another Fact.—A lady w 
this aunt, who had been afflicted w 
CHITIS, creating a constant, hacking cough, 
tried some of the Olive Tar, at my aunt's 
smqgestion, and at the last account her cough 
ceased. and her throat was healing. 
4. Another Fact Still.— 


7. I could give you Instances of the 
REMARKABLE Powsr oF THE “ OLIVR,TAR” IN 
SEVERE oe removes the » avoids 

nd soreness 
or CHILBLATNS it is the best remedy I 
lam, my dear >. 


noe ~) 8 sy 


dy mail, on receipt of money or stamps, by 


J. B. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 315 Broadway, New York. 


hree other 
ts. | al property, buildings, ships 


INSURANCE. 








PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


| 
| SECURITY 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Ricnagp P. Baorr, Wa. Dexwistocs, Groncs H. Berer, 
8. T. Vacentine, Epu’p. W. Conuizs, Eowarp Cromwett, 
Joun R. Wiis, We. Bravsaut, Jr., Gronoe B. Gainwett, 
Rost. L. Muaxar, Surra Laweexce, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Ww. Auwen Burize, Jos. Lawnence, Avytuony P. Francia. 
L. B. Wrman, Sam. C. Paxson, Samus. D. Bascock, 
Jouw ALLEN, D. Cromwsut, Jowatuan ODELL, 
Wuuuax F. Mort, E. J. Donwan, Rosgrt Bows. 
Epwarp Woop, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Joszrn Watxenr, 
Joun Hatser, 
Ropert L. Cass, 
W. H. Hosser, 
Epwaxp Wuzers, 
Joux D. Warnes, 
Epwarp M«uarrt, 
Hewry Barrow, 
Epwarp Haieur, 


INSURANCE. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 


U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


-m. YORK TRUSTEES. 
Caves 0. Haters President Manhattan Bank. 
RcuvrLer Lavinesros, Firm of Rarclay & Livingston, 
Warts Sasruas, “ Duncan, Sherman, & 


NEW YORK pming nme 








Wel L. Kuve, firm of Naylor loek & Co. 
C. Mererta, 53 Beaver Jenemian Wise, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





MARINE AND vas INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 Ai Adige 4 RD TO pt | FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
FER 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
1 The amount of Sapeeal, o over G2,200,000. 
‘ Profits ait Saal a ao So leunes. 
onthe Compan ie large Capi ured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to the division of Fronts. No obligation 7 sare of the assured beyond gm 
qikasoteal Premiam;"hense me responsibility can attach to the Policy~ 
rs. 


A EL yan y of 25 to +} Lip 4 holders has just been declared, out of 
of the last year, the Capital. 


TRUSTEES. 


Youse &. Gurwen, Peren Por 


RIER, Eow. Barrier, 
Scavrt. Livixeston, 


on. 
‘a. H. Newmans, Onagies StReckER, 
J. B. Onativia, ALEX “it Uitwanxce, Sauces M, Fox, 
Simon de Visser, Joun A pore 
NEILSO President 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Airmen beron, Vice - President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested,). 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Lea‘es, and other Insurable Pro- 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 


Sor Pemen-covnnan of te net prot of ho barnes of 88s Comuece sre Gxttet tame 

ally to boiders of its policies, in Serip inte: and such profits caretahy tweame’ 
pa | seeurit I po an thus accumulated shall have reached 
= 4 be redeem othe Cash - yy a vomoane Si. 

ane Beri as extent that 

holders exceed the $500,000. yfand 

Fired Aanusd Distslen to Policy thus, Gatared Diy Wh, WH. 
Second 
Third “ “ 


H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN Convoamrry WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.st December, 1858 :-— 
er he on Marine aan from Ist January, 1858 to 3ist De- 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET. 
ACCUMULATED | FUND, January 1, 1860... 9. 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to “ 


26. 
MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS oars. ARE THE 
SECUR'TY OF A Pence AUCUMULATION, ANNUAL ited, 
AYMENT OF BrvipEN is n reduction of Premiums, A CREDIT of 3 30. PER CFNT. 0! 


ALL Lie Paeat Applications f WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
the office of the be 
‘tere were: JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 








No Policies have been issued apon Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
connected with Marine 

Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1858, to 31st December, 1868... 3,494,614 20 

Losses paid during the same period 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . 


The Company have the following Assets, viz -— 
Stocks of the United States, of the State of New York, of New York Ci 


The di gy cram en 1842. to the Ist 
~ KS of Jan which certificates were amoun’ 
Addit ist January, 1868, to Ist January, 1859. 
Tota) profits for 16}¢ years 
Fe ee ieee 
have been redeemed b; 
Net Barnings remaining with the Company, on 1st January, 1859 
By Order of the Board, 


and 50 per cent. of the issue of that year 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
P. A. Harcovs. denne J Hewer. 
Maver Gans. on G. Hossom. 
Epwarn H. Gutman. boven Lays. 
‘ROOKS. James Bayer. 
u. Stores, Jn. 
Mena K. Bocert. 
. A. Low. 


Jos. GalLtarD, Jn. 
JOHN D. President. 
CHARLES. pen 18, Vice 
W. H. H. MOORS, 2d Vice President. 


OLBROOK. 
Rosgxt C, Goopuus. 





FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STRBET, NEW YORK. 


A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
panies, bee = bey tte person- 

pis ir cargoes, on terms as low as are 
consistent with the security of tet the insured. 


pinscToRs. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, 

Joseru B. Vanncm, Marri Bares, Jr., 

Leonarp AprPLesy, 

Frev'« H. Wo.cort, 

Wiiuiam K. Srrone, 

Moses TaYLor, 

James O. Sueipon, 

Panter Panisu, 

Gustavus A. Conover, 


President. 
Gueerr 8. Beeckman, 
Joun C. Henpersoy, 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000,000 STERLING. OR 810,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses in New York, and 
In addition to its Fire this Company 1s p=} 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Richard Irvin. 





HELD IN NEW YORK, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
hag NO EXTRA ayaees FOR 
APITAL (WITH serypLasioee 8 onmmnene sear 4 


pM iT fe SE ee 


“Oa Wen GRO. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 


ATNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY TARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 


Gustavus F. Davis, 


sce Wa Thomas A. Ale 


Charles Hi Becinard. 





EY, President. 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Junr., 


OFFICE OF NEW ‘YORK AGENCY, 
No. 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Tus General Acents ror THe Unirep Srares, 





was given 
ONAL | LIFE. SSSURANCE 
agentions Be Life Assurance on the most 
jing the Rates of Premium can be obtained 
ALL STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents 


AL BOARD OF DIRBCTORS. 


esate and paid without to London. 
“ Seatac she Oe in Wal rt, ten 1d 


deock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 js deposited in Se bands of Ge 
Com; of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
the sited Staten. 


C. E. HABICHT. 
$: &: HOLBROOKE, { Seeral Agents. 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIREPROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALI’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, 


awarded at the World's Fair, sodihe Wort 
York, 1853, and are the only ii the War ee Laan, 

















